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Farewell to Ned Hay 


HEN you read this, Ned Hay will 

have been gone for more than a 
month. As I write it, however, his manage- 
ment consultant offices are closed for the 
day out of respect for the man who founded 
Edward N. Hay & Associates fifteen years 
ago. Those who worked with him, both in 
the consulting business and in getting out 
this magazine, are thinking of the memorial 
service which will be held for him this 
afternoon. So our hearts and minds are all 
Ned’s at this moment. He will be sorely 
missed. 

Not that those who remain were un- 
prepared for what happened. With his char- 
acteristic sound judgment and foresight, 
Ned more than a year ago had turned over 
the active direction of his business to 
younger men, and had become chairman of 
the board. Practically all of the work on 
the magazine, too, he had relinquished to 
others. During the seven or eight months of 
his tragic illness, when ‘‘the boss’’ had 
little inclination, and less strength, to at- 
tend to his many interests, his associates 


were preparing themselves to carry on. Far 
more than most wives, in the last ten or 
fifteen years Doris Hay had identified her- 
self with her husband's business affairs— 
particularly with this magazine—and had 
been in a very real sense truly a partner in 
all that he did. 

Ned Hay was probably as well known 
as anybody in the personnel field. Possibly 
this may be true also of the broader field of 
business organization and administration; 
certainly it is true with respect to high-level 
job evaluation and the establishment of 
sound salary standards and procedures. He 
made his ideas known not only through this 
magazine, of which he became editor and 
publisher a little over eleven years ago, but 
also through the Men & Management bulle- 
tins which have been issued by his consult- 
ing firm monthly since November 1950. In 
addition, Ned was in great demand as a 
speaker at personnel and general manage- 
ment conferences throughout this couatry 
and Canada, and had addressed large groups 
in England and other distant countries. He 





What about Personnel Journal's future? As the long-time “Assistant Editor,’’ now 
owner and publisher, I plan to continue the magazine as nearly as possible as it has 
been. As long as you, our readers, continue to give us articles reflecting your experi- 
ences and sharing opinions, we will go on. 

We are particularly interested in articles telling what people in the personnel field 
are doing and thinking; their plans, accomplishments, ideas. By “people in the per- 
sonnel field’’ I mean not only personnel directors, training managers, and specialists 
of various kinds engaged in business and industry, but also teachers and others con- 
cerned with management. 

News of people in personnel is always welcome, as are the reports of personnel 
organizations. Then there are the subjects of testing and interviewing in connection 
with hiring and training; executive development programs; methods for evaluating 
jobs and establishing equitable pay standards; communications. The list of subjects 
is almost endless—including everything that is being done to advance the individual 
worker's sense of importance and satisfaction in the whole scheme of production. 


Doris D. Hay 
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was not one to talk much about such en- 
gagements; he took them in his stride and 
if his magazine associates found out about 
them it was generally by accident. 

It was Ned's intimate knowledge of 
the personnel field, gained from his con- 
sulting work, from his own long service as 
a personnel director, and from his many 
meetings with personnel people, which 
gave what he wrote the authentic Ned 
Hay flavor. A good reporter, everything 
he saw and heard and read was grist for 
his mill. It was rare indeed that he came 
back from a jaunt without at least a few 
observations for his column. These he dic- 
tated rapidly to his secretary and turned 
over to his sub-editor with firm instructions 
to treat them ruthlessly. 

If I may be allowed another personal 
note, Ned Hay was a good boss. I have 
thought many times of his story of one of 
his own bosses—how this man, president 
of the company, was sO uncommunicative 
and seldom, if ever, uttered a word of com- 
mendation. Ned was generous in express- 

appreciation. He didn't “‘go 
yverboard,’’ but by a few words he let a 


ing his 


person know where he stood in his estima- 
tion. He knew how to delegate, too. When 


he gave a man a job to do, within reason 
he let him alone to do it. As he has reported 
in these pages, he had his own system for 
following up to see that the job was done 
or what progress was being made. 

As for Personnel Journal's future—the 
other day we had a letter from the editor 
of another publication in our field who 
wrote to thank us for an item we had pub- 
lished. Here is part of the letter 

[I've always found his (Ned's) notes in 
Editor to Reader’ highly stimulating. 
Among the many magazines in the manage- 
ment and personnel fields that cross my 
desk, only the Personnel Journal seems to 
have a warm, personal flavor. It manages 
through its format, editorial notes, and 
quality of contributors, to make the reader 
feel that he is engaged in a continuous 


dialog with good and learned friends in 
his own profession.’ 

Isn't that wonderful? I realize that 
others might call the “‘warm, personal 
flavor’’ by another name—‘‘corny,”’ for 
example—but to my mind it’s mainly 
what we like, and what readers like, in 
the magazine. As far as is in our power in 
the months to come it will be maintained, 
just as Ned would want. Goodbye, Ned. 
We'll miss you 


HARRISON TERRELL 


In the passing of Ned Hay, it would be 
natural for members of his firm to think first 
of their own loss. We will miss the skilled 
counselor and the generous friend. But it is 
fitting for us who were in daily association 
with him to remember that to most people 
Ned Hay is a legend, a pathfinder, a pioneer 
in the field of personnel management 

His time and his talents were largely 
devoted to the implementation of a method 
of high-level job evaluation and salary 
administration, to exploration in the field 
of testing and to communications as editor 
of Personnel Journal and through his many 
articles and books 

Ned will be remembered for high 
standards of integrity, his shrewd fore- 
sight and his ability to anticipate obstacles 
He had an uncanny knack of seeing both 
sides of any question. But the inner man 
will best be remembered for the diversified 
interests which he pursued with intensity 
of purpose. Whatever Ned did, he did hard 
—whether it was as paternal guide, sports- 
man, civic leader, researcher, or business- 
man 

Ned's interest in developing young 
people is well known by all of us. He 


started at home. When his boys were very 
young he helped them establish a Hay 
family and community weekly newspaper 
called The Owl 


1 hand press was found, 
put into shape and placed in the basement 
Bill Hay, the eldest, and the others wrote 
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their copy, set it in type, produced their 
paper on a regular schedule, secured sub- 
scriptions from friends and neighbors, and 
generally learned by doing. Editorship of 
the paper passed from one to the other 
(Ned had four boys and two girls) and all 
learned how to express ideas, keep accounts, 
and manage a business. Another enterprise 
was a family bank operated by the children. 

It is said a man is only as good as his 
sense of humor. Ned, as many of you might 
know, was born in an Army camp in 
Leavenworth, Kansas. His father was Gen- 
eral William H. Hay, a West Pointer and 
a cavalry officer. Ned learned to ride when 
he was very young. Later he rode with the 
Rose Tree Hunt near Philadelphia, in 
Ireland and elsewhere whenever he found a 
mount and the time. In Ned's office is a 
picture, and in Ned's handwriting is a 
caption “Bill and me.’’ Bill was Ned's 
horse. The picture depicts two fallen heroes 
—posteriors facing the camera. 

Ned's love of sports, born early, con- 
tinued through his soccer days at Cornell 
University where he graduated in 1912, 
his early golf days, horseback riding and, 
most recently, sailing. Ned’s Star Boat 
3110 has entered and won many a race in 
Rockport, Massachusetts, Riverton, New 
Jersey, Miami, Florida, Mexico and South 
America. Ned and Doris (his wife and 
crew) would put their “‘Star’’ on the 
trailer, attach it to their car, and off they 
would drive to many a sailing contest. 
To see these two driving down the road 
with their boat was a picture of a couple 
getting the most out of living. 

Ned's abilities as a businessman are 
well known. He was able to develop an 
outstanding consulting firm. Since its 
founding in 1943, the firm has become 
one of the best known companies in its 
field. Recognizing good business practice, 
Ned planned for his retirement and last 
year moved up to Chairman of the Board, 
leaving the active management of the com- 
pany to others. 


He always believed in developing a per- 
son's talents to the fullest. His inspiration, 
his example in the guidance to young execu- 
tives throughout the country, will always 
be remembered. 

Dae Purves 
Mitton L. Rock 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 


* * * 


I am only one of the great host of 
Ned's friends and admirers who are deeply 
grieved by his passing. This is always true 
when an able, strong, vibrant friend is lost. 

Ned possessed many fine traits that, 
singly and together, mean that I shall 
always remember him with very warm and 
grateful feelings. He was intelligent, cor- 
dial, kind. He was generous with his ex- 
perience, with himself, and with his time 
to the point that his eagerness to help 
must have been a frequent drain on him. 

But, to me, one of Ned's most striking 
and admirable qualities was his great 
capacity for real friendship. He gave it to 
you straight; if he felt you deserved ad- 
verse criticism, you got it; if he felt you 
deserved a pat on the back, you got that 
too. You knew where you stood with Ned. 

We will all miss him. 

S. Avery RauBe 
National Industrial Conference Board 
* * * 

As we travel along life's paths, not too 

frequently we meet someone who makes a 


lasting impression. Since my first meeting 


with Ned Hay in 1936, each new associa- 
tion—some brief, some of days’ duration— 
has increased my admiration and affection 
for him, particularly so when the team of 
Doris and Ned visited the Palm Springs 
Management Conference through the years. 
His greatest gift was his ability to give of 
himself to others. Thus each of the many 
who knew him gained something precious 
from a true friend. 

Cuarues A. McKganp 

The McKeand Company, Los Angeles 





Editor te Keadenr:- 


“UNEMPLOYMENT 
‘‘Recession’’ have often appeared in news- 
paper headlines and articles during the past 
year. An interesting observation on this 
matter was made early last summer by a 
representative of the industrial relations 
division of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company in Chicago. His comment 
was made informally at a meeting of a 
couple dozen personnel directors in the 
Great Lakes region 

He mentioned that their employment 


THe TERMS AND 


department had always been a rather sensi- 
tive indicator of employment conditions in 
Chicago. The number of applicants coming 
into the department indicated trends in 
employment before such trends could be 
observed otherwise. Then he added that 
no increase in number of applicants had 
been noticed in the current recession. 

His comments were particularly inter- 
esting to me because they so perfectly de- 
scribed my findings in our own company. 
In fact, it could just as well have been I 
speaking! This summer I had a chance to 
discuss this with John A. Callahan, per- 
sonnel manager of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company. He reported their situa- 
tion to be identical! 

This is truly a puzzlement for which 
there seems no quick nor positive answer. 
Perhaps an increase in applicants did not 
occur because word got around that our 
companies were not doing much hiring. 
But this can't be the entire story, because 
there has been no increase in number of 
applicants responding to newspaper ads for 
openings that do exist. Is it because unem- 
ployment is geographically more variable 
than normally realized? Is it the result of 
changes in definitions of ‘‘employed’’ and 
““unemployed"’ as used in computing un- 
employment? Is it the result of this being 
an election year? Or what? 
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a ‘‘guest column’’ by 
CiirrorD E. JURGENSEN 


Assistant Vice President, Personnel 


Minneapolis Gas Company, Minneapolis 


During editor Ned Hay's long illness, 
several of his good friends went to 
bat for him. Our hearty thanks to 
Mr. Jurgensen, who has shaped his ma- 
terial into our late Editor's familiar 
format 





EMPLOYMENT AND SECURITY ARE CLOSELY 
AssociaTED, and thus my thoughts turn to 
a Job Preference Blank which has been filled 
in by almost job applicants at the 
Minneapolis Gas Company. Each applicant 
has ranked in order of importance to him 
ten 
pany, 


visor, type of work and working conditions. For 


10b factors: advancement, benefits, com- 


o-workers, hours, pay, security, super- 


each of the thirteen years during which 
applicants have completed this form, se- 
curity has consistently been in number one 
position 

Several thousand employed persons 
have also filled in the Job Preference Blank. 
These have included groups such as mem- 
bers of craft unions, employees of an entire 
company, uMiversity extension classes, and 
members of civic clubs. With employed 
persons, security has also been the number 
one factor. 

These data have been collected during 
a period of prosperity. In fact, many of the 
persons filling in the blank have little if 
any personal memory of the depression of 
the thirties. This lends further significance 
to the emphasis on security. 

Certainly, I am not inclined to argue 
that security is or should be considered 
unimportant. It zs important. Nevertheless, 
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I do question whether it is quite as im- 
portant as most applicants and employees 
indicate. I can’t help but wonder where 
this emphasis will eventually lead us. 

Probably no one has more security 
than a person sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. Food, clothing, shelter, medical care, 
even cigarettes, are guaranteed for the rest 
of his life. A monkey in a zoo also has a 
maximum of security. However, there's one 
big catch. Neither the lifer nor the monkey 
has freedom. 

Are most persons really willing to 
trade their freedom for security? In many 
cases they seem to be bartering away those 
little things which may eventually turn 
out to be delicately but inextricably en- 
twined in freedom. Many non-union, as 
well as union, employees are putting more 
and more emphasis on seniority. Is this 
not gaining security at the expense of 
freedom? 

Employees are putting increased de- 


pendence on employers for life insurance, 
hospitalization, and pensions. This in- 


creases security—but only so long as a 
person works for that employer. In most 
cases the security provided by these benefits 
disappears if employment terminates. Many 
employees remain on their present jobs 
because of this fact. Many employers count 
on this to reduce employment turnover. 
Doesn't this encourage the employee to 
give up freedom for security? 

People are also showing increased will- 
ingness and desire to depend on the govern- 
ment for their security. Again, they may 
be trading freedom for security. 

This trend has frightening possibilities. 
It is particularly regrettable if our quest 
for security should turn out to be a futile 
search for an illusory pot of gold at the 
end of a rainbow. 

Perhaps we should distinguish between 
two types of security: that which is 
achieved by our own efforts and abilities 
and that which is guaranteed by the em- 
ployer, government, or some other group. 
The first appears to be a healthy attitude 
toward security which is entirely consistent 





About the Author: Under the title ** Person- 
alities,"’ a sketch of Clifford Eugene Jurgensen 
appeared in the Personnel Journal issue of Decem- 
ber 1950. It started out like this: “‘It has been 
said that magicians pull rabbits out of hats and 
psychologists pull habits out of rats. Clifford 
E. Jurgensen, personnel director of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Company, does both. His magic led 
to psychology, and thence into personnel." 

The story is that as a youngster Cliff was 
enraptured by a performance of magic. That 
started him reading everything he could find 
on the subject. He became an accomplished 
magician, able to perform many amazing feats. 
His skill helped put him through Carleton 
College. Later he took a Master's in psychology 
at the University of Iowa. There, too, he passed 
his Ph.D. preliminary and qualifying examina- 
tions. Rather than become ‘‘an impractical 
theorist,’’ however, he quit college to work in 


industry a few years—and never found the time 
to go back. 

Mr. Jurgensen started in business as a 
personne! understudy at Kimberly-Clark in 
Neenah and Kimberly, Wisconsin. He soon 
became the company psychologist, later getting 
the title of Chief Psychologist. In 1945 he be- 
came personnel director of the Minneapolis Gas 
Company, where his title since 1954 has been 
Ass't Vice President, Personnel. 

Several of Mr. Jurgensen’s tests and many 
of his research studies have been published. 
Since 1949 he has been a consulting editor of 
the Journal of Applied Psychology. The 1950 
sketch said he ‘‘can be considered as a research 
psychologist with industry as his laboratory, 
or as an industrialist who is interested almost 
exclusively in the problems of human behavior. 
Actually, he is a mixture of both.” 
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with freedom, free enterprise, and democ- 
racy. The second, however, seems to indi- 
cate an unhealthy dependence on others. 

Unfortunately, it is this latter type of 
security for which so many persons seem 
to be mistakenly driving. Such does not 
appear consistent with freedom, free enter- 
prise, and democracy. Do we really know 
where we're going, or even where we want 
to go? It seems to me that this is something 
that all of us in personnel management 
need to consider. 

ADVERTISING PEOPLE SOMETIMES GET 
CarrRIED AWAY WITH THEIR OWN ENTHUSI- 
asM. They delight in adjectives connoting 
bigger and better. Sometimes their en- 
thusiasm carries them far beyond reality 
Facts give way to sensationalism and in- 
flation. I'm thinking, for example, of ads 
which claim that four out of five use a 
particular brand while a competitor finds 
that two out of three use his brand. Some- 
one must be wrong! 

As personnel people, we might dismiss 
such advertising with a shrug and with the 
view that advertising people are merely 
trying to do their best job just as we are 
trying to do ours. Our personal attitudes 
might be favorable or unfavorable toward 
deceptive advertising, but we are likely to 
tell ourselves that our feelings are personal 
and that advertising is unrelated to our 
personnel work. It may be possible that 
such a view is incorrect. 

Suppose a company rather obviously 
uses advertisements which are false or mis- 
leading. These can be expected to generate 
scepticism toward the advertising among at 
least some of the readers. This seems to be 
particularly likely to happen with readers 
who are employees of that company. They 
often know enough about the facts of the 
matter to detect misleading advertising. 

These employees know that the ads 
are sanctioned by company management. 
Might not the employees therefore blame 
management, rather than the advertising 
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agency, for making untrue, ambiguous, or 
‘“catch’’ statements? This is the same man- 
agement which gives information to the 
employees through company magazines, 
bulletin boards, and the many other means 
of communication. Why should an em- 
ployee trust the company’s statements in 
one situation when he considers them to be 
misleading in another situation? 

The situation would be even worse if 
employees tend to generalize. In such a 
case their distrust of ads of other companies 
would result in distrust of management in 
general, and thus they would suspect their 


own company management even if ads of 


their company were not guiltyof deception. 


This may be a hairbrained idea, but I 
wonder if some of our difficulties in em- 
ployee communication may be the result 
of employee attitudes toward exaggera- 
tion or falsehood in advertising. I have no 


evidence, but can’t help wonder 


Have You Orren WonpeERrED how ad- 
vertisers get by with phony statistics? If 
you're not already acquainted with ir, 
you'll be interested in a book by Darrell 
Huff called How to Lie With Statistics (1954, 
W.W. Norton and Co.) 
fascinating little book, but it’s statistically 


Not only is it a 


sound! Even after several years I still have 
trouble keeping track of my copy. People 
are always borrowing it and then having 
someone pick it up from their desks! 


WHat Kinp or Epucationat Back- 
GROUND IS BEST FOR PERSONNEL Work? 
There are probably as many answers to 
this question as there are persons giving 
answers. Certainly, every conceivable type 
of background can be found in a group of 
personnel people. During the more than 
twenty years I have been in personnel, 
I've gradually become convinced that three 
fields are furnishing more than their share 
of top-notch personnel men. These are en- 
gineering, law, and experimental psychol- 
ogy 
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Don't misunderstand me. Not all men 
with these backgrounds make good per- 
sonnel people—in fact, it might well be 
that the majority of men with such back- 
grounds would make poor personnel direc- 
tors. Neither do I mean that most of the 
successful men in the field have one of the 
three specified backgrounds. Nor do I mean 
that other backgrounds are inadequate. 
It's merely a case of believing that more of 
the highest caliber personnel men come 
from one of these three fields than would 
be expected. 

Bear in mind that the above is an ob- 
servation made by a single man. It’s pos- 
sible that it is based on insufficient or biased 
selection of cases. It is only a hypothesis, 
and it needs to be checked. Nevertheless, 
there have been enough outstanding per- 
sonnel men from these three areas to make 
me wonder what the three fields have in 
common which might tend to help a per- 
sonnel man reach the top. 

On the surface, the three areas appear 
to be strikingly dissimilar. One common 
thread, however, seems to be an attitude of 
wanting supporting evidence before ac- 
cepting an attitude or idea. A second com- 
mon thread seems to be study and knowl- 
edge of the methods of logical thinking. 

When discussing this hypothesis with 
an attorney, he mentioned that he was 
unfamiliar with the field of personnel, but 
it had been his observation that the most 
successful lawyers were those whose aca- 
demic training included far more courses 


in mathematics than were required. If this 
is correct, it means that mathematics, or 
some outcome of the study of mathematics, 
is common to the three fields of study. 
Grades in mathematics courses have long 
been used as a predictor of engineering suc- 
cess. And few experimental psychologists 
would disclaim the value of their training 
in mathematics. 

Is an attitude of wanting supporting 
evidence, and is a knowledge of the methods 
of logical thinking (whether obtained from 
mathematics or otherwise) really important 
in personnel? I think so. But I don't know. 
However, it shouldn't be too difficult to 
find out. In fact, that’s why I’m mention- 
ing the hypothesis here. I'm hoping that 
someone in a position to obtain evidence 
for or against the hypothesis will be as 
interested in the idea as I am. It might 
make a good thesis in some graduate school. 


Ir was witH Mixep Feexincs that I 
agreed to pinch-hit for editor Ned Hay. 
It's always a pleasure to do anything which 
will help a good friend like Ned. In this 
case, however, such pleasure is more than 
offset by the fact that pinch-hitting is re- 
quired by his lengthy illness. Though this 
has given me a chance to air some of my 
pet ideas and to raise questions about which 
I have been wondering, I'll be happy when 
Ned can return to these pages with his 
forthright and cogent thoughts. 


Cliff Jurgensen 
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stimates Of industry's losses from pil- 

fering start at $500 million a year! At- 
tempts are made to cut these losses, natur- 
ally, but few succeed. Those who really 
know their way around seldom expect 
them to, except temporarily. Goaded at 
last beyond endurance, management 
launches a drive to stamp out thefts. A 
few of the clumsiest offenders are caught. 
But everybody has other things on his 
mind, so interest soon tapers off; before 
long all is back to “‘normal.”’ 

Little if anything is done, as a rule, to 
gain some insight into what motivates the 
individual pilferer, whom these mass at- 
tacks leave pretty cold. Which is all the 
more startling since such understanding is 
available, for those who go after it. Over 
a period of several months I discussed the 
subject of stealing with nine employees of 
one company who freely acknowledged 
they were in the habit of appropriating 
company property. According to their own 
estimate, their combined annual take ex- 
ceeded $1,800 and was not unusual. 

These men's ages ranged from 24 to 46; 
their average length of employment was 
six years; their earnings (with which all 
seemed reasonably satisfied) ran from $1.89 
to $2.70 an hour. Six of the nine are mar- 
ried. On my assurance of anonymity they 
exhibited absolutely no restraint—up to a 
point. As should happen in every carefully 
conducted interview, however, some of 
their reticences proved even more revealing 
than their outspokenness. 

Our discussions can't be set down here 
at length. So I am reporting our many ex- 
teaded talks in the form of a single ‘‘com- 
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By Mort FrieEDLANDER 
Editor, Executives’ Service, Inc. 
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Petty pilferage—and plenty not so petty 
—costs industry millions. Foremen and 
the ‘high brass’’ engage in it. That 
may be a large part of the problem; 
what's sauce for the boss is sauce for 
his men. The author's composite inter- 
view with nine workers, whose average 
““take’’ was better than $200 per year, 
is both revealing and alarming. A way 
to tackle the increasingly serious prob- 


ly . ] 
Lem tS Suggested. 





posite’’ interview with an employee named 


Joe. The report does, I believe, faithfully 


convey both the content and the tone of 
what I learned from the nine men. 

We are now sitting alone in Joe's living 
room after dinner. He and I are getting used 
to each other; it is the third time I have 
been to his house 


Question 
property home?”’ 

Joe (grins): ‘* You tell me who hasn’t.”’ 

Q.: “You mean practically everybody 


‘Have you ever taken company 


does?’ 

Joe: ‘Just about.”’ 

Q.: ‘What do the men take?” 

Joe: “‘Anything they can carry—nails, 
tools, emery cloth, electrical parts. If a thing 
is too big, you break it down and get it out in 
two or three trips. Last week a guy stole (sic) 
a bale of rope.”’ 

Q. :‘* How did he get that off the premises?"’ 

Joe: ‘A friend of his is a truck driver. 
They loaded it on in the yard and he picked it 
up outside. Nothing to it.”’ 
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Plainly, neither Joe's remarks nor his 
manner indicate any sense of right-or-wrong 
involvement. On the contrary, it strikes 
him as humorous the way tools and other 
things can be spirited right out from under 
the nose of management. To this is added 
the satisfaction of knowing that, though 
management holds the upper hand most 
of the time, he is capable of outwitting it 
occasionally. 


Men's REASONS FOR STEALING 


Are we to conclude, then, that Joe is 
totally impervious to the moral implica- 
tions of his behavior? True, he referred to 
another employee as having ‘“‘stolen’’ some 
rope. But there was no condemnation in 
his use of a word whose meaning has been 
considerably watered down through its 
connection with our national sport. (It’s 
not wrong to ‘‘steal’’ a base.) 

As we continue to probe this area, it 
soon becomes apparent that other expres- 
sions are capable of arousing noticeably 
defensive reactions on Joe's part. 


Q.:** What did you do with the things you 
took from the plant? Did you sell any?"’ 

Joe: ““Mostly they were for around the 
house or my boat. Some I gave away, like when 
my neighbor asked me to get him some tubing 
once. Some I threw away.” 

Q.: “You threw it away? Why did you 
take it then?”’ 

Joe: “I don’t know. For a gag, maybe. 
You know how it is, a guy gets bored or sore 
at his boss. How can he show him? Like last 
week a buddy of mine got bawled out. That 
same night he took a small part his foreman 
had to have in a couple of days and threw it in 
a lot outside the gate’ 

Q.:‘* What did the other men say to that?” 

Joe: ‘They laughed like hell. We all did.”’ 

Q.: “Is there much of that sort of thing? 
I mean, taking things just to get even?”’ 

Joe: “I don’t know. Quite a lot, I guess.’’ 

Q.: “Listen, would you say this was pos- 
sible? Maybe on Tuesday a worker might feel 
it was wrong to take something that belonged 
to his company. He might regard it as dis- 
honest. Now suppose on Wednesday or Thurs- 


day his boss treated him unfairly—at least he 
thought so. Would you say this man might then 
turn around and steal something without feel- 
ing it was dishonest?”’ 


Sipe-Steps DisHonesty Issuvg 


Joe: ‘It could be. He just wouldn’c think 
of it.” 

Q.: ‘You mean he'd no longer consider it 
dishonest, although he did a couple of days 
before? Is that why he wouldn't think about 
it?” 

Joe (hesitating): ‘Well, I don’t know for 
sure." 

Q.: ‘Is there much danger of being caught 
by plant guards as you go out the gate?”’ 

Joe: ‘“Not much. A thousand guys go 
through my gate in fifteen minutes. What can 
the guards do?”’ 

Q.: “Well, doesn’t anybody ever get 
caught?” 

Joe: “You have to be pretty stupid. Like 
one guy who shoved a role of electrician’s tape 
in his lunchbox. He got fired—all for a lousy 
roll of tape." 

Q.:‘* What did the other men think?"’ 

Joe: ‘‘They figured anybody that stupid 
deserved to get caught.”’ 


And so it goes. Stealing at this plant 
is widespread—more the rule than the ex- 
ception. Plant guards are ineffectual as de- 
terrents. But we have also made several 
other discoveries in the course of the above 
conversation. It’s clear that personal use 
or gain isn't the sole motive for stealing. 
Others include ‘‘as a gag’’ and ‘‘to break 
the monotony.”’ 

More serious yet is the accepted prac- 
tice of taking company property (which 
may later even be thrown away) as a Means 
of venting one’s hostile or aggressive feel- 
ings toward the boss. Furthermore, the 
question of right-or-wrong enters the pic- 
ture here, because the fact that he feels 
wronged makes the employee's subsequent 
behavior seem right in his own eyes. 

Finally there is much to be read into 
Joe's response to my inquiry whether steal- 
ing can be wrong one day—and all right 
later on. Such was clearly the implication 
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of his earlier remarks—an implication 
drawn by me but hitherto ignored by him. 
Now face-to-face with it, he unexpectedly 
finds himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
How can something dishonest suddenly 
become honest? Honest is honest; and dis- 
honest is dishonest. ‘“Well, I don’t know 
he says lamely; and I don’t 
press the point lest I lose his cooperation. 

Little by little I have been approach- 
ing what seems to be the focal point of the 
problem. How does Joe regard his own 
and his fellow employees’ larcenous acts? 
Does he have any thoughts at all about 
the matter? If so, to what extent will he 
try to justify them? Let us see. 


for sure,”’ 


ReGarpDs STEALING AS NATURAL 


Q.: ‘Suppose you had a son who took a 
job with the company. Would you encourage 
him to take things that weren't his property?’ 

Joe: “Chances are, he would anyway.” 

Q.: “* But would you encourage him to?”’ 

Joe: ‘I don’t know.” 

Q.: “Does your wife know that you bring 
things home?”’ 

Joe: ** Sure.’ 

Q.: ““Would she approve if you taught 
your son how to get things past the guards 
without being caught?”’ 

Joe (slowly): ‘Maybe not.” 

Q.: ‘‘Why? Because it’s dishonest?”’ 

Joe: “It’s natural to set a higher standard 
for your kids.”’ 

Q.: ‘Would you call it theft when an em- 
ployee brings tools or parts home?”’ 

Joe: “It depends.”’ 

Q.: “One more question, Joe. Would you 
Say it was right to go into somebody's house 
and take something when they weren't look- 
ing? 


Joe: **No.”’ 


SLIGHT TWINGE OF CONSCIENCE 


By now I've pushed him about as far 
into a corner as I can without antagonizing 
him. There's no need for that. It's evident 
that Joe is by no means blind to the wrong- 
ness of taking what doesn’t belong to one. 
The strength of his reaction to my inquiries 
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He wants to believe himself 
respectable, honest, trustworthy, decent- 


proves this 


as becomes a father, a church-goer, and a 
man who takes some pride in his work and 
accomplishments. Tampering with one cor- 
ner of this structure endangers the whole. 
That's what makes him nervous and sud- 
denly defensive 

He would much prefer that appropriat- 
ing company property didn’t expose him to 
this danger. For the most part he manages 
to ignore its existence; but underneath he 
is aware of his own moral transgression. 
One can’t truthfully say it makes him 
miserable, yet he wishes it weren't there. 
That is Joe as he stands undressed before 
us, a very human being who is surely not 
pure gold but not all dross either. I believe 
him when he says it would be wrong to go 
into another person's house and steal from 
and let’s 
not overlook that. It may not be as active 


it. In brief, he has a conscience 
liscerning as we would like, but it’s 


And it strikes me that right here is a 
key to the whole problem of plant thefts. 
The answer 


couched in moral terms which penetrate 


whatever it is—has got to be 


Joe’s thinking, so that he comes face-to- 
face with the question of his own honesty. 
We must turn his doubts into convictions 
which influence his behavior. This is the 
thing the plant drive usually ignores. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that stealing is 
but rule breaking is not 


) 
42ain Sf fhe rules; 
] 


regarded as a Crime by most employees 


unless they get caught 


MANAGERS Set Bap EXAMPLE 


Joe wants to be honest and he has to 
be convinced that you can’t be honest and 
dishonest at the same time; that a person 
who steals is a thief. How this is achieved 
depends to some extent on local conditions, 
one of which may make it impossible. 
Management must set an example. 


Joe: ‘You can’t always blame the guys.” 
Q.: ‘* How come?”’ 
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Joe: ** Well, why should the bosses be able 
to get away with it, and not us?”’ 

Q.:°* For instance?" 

Joe: ‘I could give you dozens of cases. A 
buddy of mine was told to report one Saturday, 
and all he and two others did the whole morn- 
ing was load up a foreman’s car with tubing 
for his new house. Another time a brass-hat had 
a bar built for his playroom at home in the 
carpenter shop. After it was finished the orders 
were to take it apart and ship it out as scrap 
lumber—with every part numbered, mind you. 
Another big shot got a lot he bought surveyed 
by company workers.”’ 

Q.: “Supposing that sort of thing does 
happen. Does that make it O.K. for you to 
take things?”’ 

Joe: ‘I'm not saying it whitewashes me 
or the other guys. All I’m saying is that it sure 
as hell costs the company plenty when the 
foreman and brass can get away with it. I 
mean, it costs more than when some poor slob 
walks off with half a dozen brass screws in his 
pocket.”’ 

Q.:*' But there are a lot more employees.” 

Joe: ““I don’t see that that changes any- 
thing. If it’s wrong for one it’s wrong for the 
other, too.’’ 

Q.: ‘Is stealing a lot of tubing that might 
be worth several hundred dollars worse than 
stealing a few screws?” 

Joe: ‘I bet you'd think so if you owned 
the company.” 

Q.: “Well, does seeing the foremen get 
away with it make it all right for the men to 
try and do the same?”’ 

Joe: ‘“The guys are only human. How 
would you feel if you saw some big shot not 
even criticized, at the same time a poor dope 
down in the yard got fired for having a fifty- 
cent roll of tape in his lunchbox?"’ 


In all fairness, Joe’s got a point there. 
I think I know how Id feel. I'd reason 
that what's sauce for the goose is the same 
for the gander—and act accordingly. It 
shows a poor understanding of human be- 
ings to expect that the rank-and-file will 
recognize their obligation to a higher 
standard of honesty than management fol- 
lows. Nor is it possible to conceal manage- 
ment’s defalcations from employees. 


Now I know very well that it is one 
thing to formulate a lot of plausible gen- 
eralities, as I have here, and another to re- 
duce these generalities to specifics—mean- 
ing a program of action. I have no all-out 
answer to the problem of plant pilfering, 
certainly. But it does strike me that (brief 
as they are) these discussions with Joe can 
be made to serve as a guide. 

In the first place, let us bear in mind 
that stealing is done by one man at a time— 
it is an individual act—and so mass attacks 
or drives will seldom have any more than 
a temporary effect. 

Second, much more stress must be laid 
on the moral aspects of appropriating com- 
pany property. We've seen that Joe is really 
concerned about this, much more than he 
is over rule-breaking. 

Third, the example set by management 
is all-important. 
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If Your Salary Plan Is Good 
It Pays to Tell Your People 


ust a relatively few years ago manage- 
ment would have shuddered at the very 
thought of publicizing its salary structure. 
To tell an employee the salary grade and 
dollar range attached to his job was an un- 
heard of thing. Not so today—not in a good 
many companies. 

However, this new candor, in the field 
of salary communication, is not too wide- 
spread. But the trend is apparent; the 
practice is spreading. 

Why the former hush-hush attitude 
and the change which is taking place? The 
answer is simple. Prior to World War II, 
few managements felt the need for compre- 
hensive, well conceived and soundly ad- 
ministered salary compensation plans. The 
salaried employee, in his closer association 
with management, fared very well indeed 
as compared to his hourly counterparts. 
He had somewhat better security with his 
fixed weekly or monthly income. He en- 
joyed more benefits and privileges of the 
sort known today as ‘‘fringes.’’ He was 
better paid on the average. Adl things con- 
sidered, it was a privileged distinction to 
be a salaried employee. 

A change of atmosphere began in 1938 
with enactment of the Wage-Hour Act. 
Although the Law was conceived with a 
noble purpose—to spread work in a period 
of business depression—its administrators 
soon seized upon the opportunity to draw 
a line of distinction between two classes of 
salaried employees. The idea, if not alto- 
gether clear then, is abundantly clear today. 
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By R. H. Hoar, Director 
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When you're proud of your salary pro- 
gram, why keep it a secret? More and 
companies are deciding they 
shouldn't. The author, a leader in 
salary administration thinking, tells 
what considerations led his company to 
give salaried people complete informa- 
tion about salary policies and proce- 
dures, even to salary grades and dollar 
ranges. Iwo pages of a personalized 
folder given out by the company are 
shown on our inside-cover page. 


more 





Then came World War II, with its 
Wage and Salary Stabilization Boards. The 
non-exempt employees along with their 
hourly counterparts were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Wage Board. The wedge 


was d 


riven deeper. 

Two other significant things happened. 
First, organized labor, with the blessing of 
the Wagner Act, began a startling rate of 
growth. The added benefits of salary status 
began to decline. This trend continues, but 
in a diminishing fashion thanks to the 
many, many excellent salary administration 
plans which have been developed since the 
war. 

The other thing that happened was 
the discovery by most firms that life under 
the Stabilization Boards was far more palat- 
able where management had had foresight 
enough to set up a sound salary plan. This 
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was confirmed and reconfirmed under the 
Stabilization Boards in operation during 
the Korean War. 


ELEMENTs OF A SouND SALARY PLAN 


The result has been that most progres- 
sive firms today have salary compensation 
plans which are well conceived and soundly 
administered. To insure internal equity in 
job classifications they resort to systematic 
job evaluation. To insure external equity— 
within an industry or a community—they 
conduct or participate in comprehensive 
salary surveys. Their policies and pro- 
cedures are clearly spelled out in writing. 
Their fringe or collateral benefits are gener- 
ous. Reliable studies indicate that in most 
such firms the salaried employees, especially 
the non-exempt ones, have fared as well as 
or slightly better than their hourly counter- 
parts. And, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, this has been entirely voluntary on 
the part of management. 

To illustrate the improvement which 
has accrued to salary employees in the 
seven-year period, December 1950 to Decem- 
ber 1957, the tabulation below covers only 
base pay in 25 nationally known firms: 


Compensation Classification 


All-Company 
Average 
Hourly Employees 40.47% 
Non-Exempt Salary Employees 46.4 
Exempt Salary Employees 413 
Managers & General Foremen 41.7 
Higher Level Management 41.1 


Suppose Company XYZ has a salary 
program which measures up-to the criteria 
set forth above. What have they to profit 
by keeping it a secret? How are the em- 
ployees to know and appreciate their situa- 
tion if it is not revealed to them? Secrecy, 
the failure to communicate, connotes some- 
thing is wrong; something is lacking; some- 
thing is indefensible. 

Some four years ago top management 
in Owens-Illinois asked some questions 
which, together with the answers given, 
were: 


Is our program sound? 

Is our program fair? Yes 
Is our program clean? Yes 
Are our salaries good? Yes 
Are our benefits liberal? Yes 
Do we have anything to hide? ~ No 


The decision immediately forthcoming 
was: ‘‘Then, let's tell the employees.”’ 


How Emptorreges ArE INFORMED 


Steps were immediately taken to pro- 
vide what came to be known as the Salary 
Education Program. The presentation, con- 
sisting of a set of colored slides, requires 
114 hours. Four years later that presenta- 
tion had been given to nearly every salaried 
employee one or more times, and continues 
to be given from time to time to newer 
employees. 

It outlines the objective, some general 
information about the company, a few 
statistics, fringe benefits, a discussion of 
each policy and procedure, salary schedules 
and the method of job evaluation. Questions 
are freely answered as long as they are im- 
personal. The employee is told that the 
only thing confidential about the programs 
is the individual's actual salary, a matter 
which is treated as his personal affair. 

The slides were reproduced in an 81 
x 11’’ brochure, prepared for distribution 
within the company only. One brochure 
is in the hands of each supervisory person 
as a source of reference by him and by his 
people. General distribution of the brochure 
to all employees was not made because it 
must be recalled from time to time for up- 
dating, and the task of recalling and up- 
dating some 8,000 copies is simply too 
great. 

However, beginning in 1958 each sal- 
aried employee has been given a smaller 
booklet called “‘Salary Plus—Your Salary 
Benefits." This is also given to new em- 
ployees. This booklet does not have to be 
up-dated. Moreover, once a year each sal- 
aried employee is given a four-page folder 
which “‘spells out’’ his individual benefits 
as of January 1 of that year. The two inside 
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pages of this folder are reproduced on the 
inside cover page of this issue. 


Earty Miscivincs Now DispELiLep 


After four years of experience, the 
program has been declared entirely success- 
ful. 

For a time the slide presentation was 
followed a week later by a sampling opinion 
poll. This was shortly discontinued when 
it turned out that practically every opinion 
was a compliment; it seemed to serve no 
good purpose. 

Frankly, in the beginning some seg- 
ments of management were skeptical about 
going all-out, so to speak, in explaining 
the salary program. That skepticism does 
not now prevail. Moreover, there is evi- 
dence aplenty the program has had a stimu- 
lating, beneficial effect on the morale of 
employees and supervisors alike. 





Editor's note: The folder just referred to by 
Mr. Hoge, which “‘spells out’’ the salaried 
employee's individual benefits as of the first of 
each year, gets right down to cases. Note in 
the reproduction of its center pages (on the 
inside-cover page of this issue) that there are 
twelve places to be filled in with specific in- 


formation for the individual to whom the 
folder is handed. 

Among other things, the person is told 
how much paid vacation he is entitled to; how 
long he will be paid if laid up by sickness or 
injury; that he may collect up to $10,000 under 
Owens-Illinois major medical insurance; that 
the company will pay 50% of his tuition and 
book costs upon his completion of an approved 
course; how much the employee has credited 
to him under the firm's retirement plan, and 
how much he will get per month after his re- 
tirement at 65. The employee is told that his 
supervisor will discuss his salary situation 
with him and invite questions. 

Page 4 of this folder carries a message under 
heading “‘Important!"’ “‘ Besides the salary and 
benefit information summarized in this form,"’ 
it says, “there are many other subjects that 
may be important to you. Please do not hesitate 
to talk them over with your supervisor. Here 
are a few examples: How are you doing on your 
job? What opportunities are there for you to 
advance to a better job in our business? Do you 
have any problems in connection with other 
people in your department, or in other depart- 
ments? Is there any advice or help you need 
from your supervisor that would help you with 
any job problem? Do you have any ideas for 


™m 


improvements in your department? Do you have 
y 


any questions about such things as leaves of 


absence, company policies, etc? 
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Communication Only Seems Simple 


INCOLN once compared sending troops 
L to a distant battle front with shoveling 
fleas across a barn floor: you might have a 
full complement when you started, he said, 
but by the time you got to the other side 
you wouldn't have many left. The com- 
munications process likewise begins with a 
“full shovel,’’ an idea worth relating. But 
much is lost by the time the idea gets into 
the receiver's mind. 

Quite understandably, communication 
methods are emphasized today. But few 
managers have either the inclination or the 
time to pay much attention to the theory 
of the process. However, executives whose 
jobs deal intimately with communications 
—as don't practically all?—cannot safely 
neglect the theory. Their skill in all phases 
of communication, from exchanging ideas 
in the everyday situation to setting up 
training programs and organizing communi- 
cation channels, really depends on a sensi- 
tive appreciation of what lies behind the 
methods which are receiving so much atten- 
tion today. To maintain that theory has 
no use and is only for eggheads is an atti- 
tude which the able executive cannot afford. 
‘A dynamic management program,” say 
Zelko and O'Brien in their recent book 
Management-Employee Communication in Ac- 
tion, ‘must have a sound philosophy of 
communication.” 

The purpose here is to discuss the most 
important tenet of that “‘sound philoso- 
phy’’—that the communication process is 
not simple, but highly complex. Appreci- 
ating just how complex it is, and in what 
ways, is the first step for anyone wishing 
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Ability to communicate effectively is one 
of the most important assets of the good 
manager. Hence it is no accident that 
top executives have larger vocabularies 
than any other segment of the popula- 
tion. But even if you command as many 
words as Shakespeare, yon can profit by 
some understanding of the theory or phi- 
losophy of communication. The author 
points out some of the hazards encoun- 
tered between sender and receiver. 





to improve his own communicative skill. 

Traditionally, the communication 
process has been diagrammed this way: 
Sender — Encoding — Message — Decod- 
ing—Receiver. The speaker or writer per- 
ceives something, senses a desire to com- 
municate, and translates his ideas into 
verbal symbols; this is the encoding stage. 
Then he says or writes the message, which 
is attended to by the receiver. The receiver 
then decodes the message by attaching his 
meanings to the words he sees or hears. 
After this has been done we say communi- 
cation has taken place. Now, let’s take this 
seemingly simple process apart and locate 
the hidden hazards. 


THe SENDER 


First of all, because of human frailties, 
no sender can hope to have observed per- 
fectly what he wishes to talk about. No 
one can hope to see any situation with 100 
per cent accuracy or completeness. Hence, 





/ 


the communicator starts out with a handi- 
cap. He can't formulate his message per- 
fectly in his own mind because he is in- 
capable of seeing all the facets of the 
situation. Even before we get to the En- 
coding stage then, the communication proc- 
ess, by its very nature, has begun to take 
its toll. So, to be practical, every personal 
or company program aimed at improving 
communications must include training in 
analysis and observation. 


ENcoDING 


Two serious difficulties occur in the En- 
coding stage. First, as we try to chose the 


best words to express our ideas, we are 
limited by our working vocabularies. Yet, 
we can't even choose the words which 
seem the best or most appropriate to us 
The words we choose must be in the re- 
ceiver’s vocabulary and must arouse in his 
mind an idea close enough to what we have 
in mind so that understanding results. In 
other words, beyond the inadequacy of our 
own vocabulary we are hampered by the 
inadequacy of the receiver's vocabulary 
Hampered, in addition, by our admittedly 
inaccurate idea of just how broad his vo- 
cabulary is. 

Second, we are limited in our choice 
of words by the inadequacies of our lan- 
guage. Our language fails us as we search 
for words to express subtle shades of mean- 
ing. This feature of the communication 
process alone is enough to frighten, or at 
least caution, even the keenest communica- 
tor. 


THe MeEssaGE 


Assume, despite the above hazards, 
that we still have enough of a message 
worth communicating. We have observed 
well, chosen our words wisely, and trans- 
lated these words so that we think the 
receiver will understand them. 

The assumption now is that the sender 
transfers his ideas from his mind to the 
receiver's mind. Unfortunately, this seem- 
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ingly logical assumption is false. It causes 
more communication errors than any other 
misconception 

Although most of us assume that ideas 
travel through space from one mind to 
another, this just does not happen. All the 
sender can hope to do is to observe acutely, 
phrase his observations accurately and 
meaningfully, and then—and this is the 
most important part—stir up in the re- 
ceiver's mind an idea close enough to his 
Own to prevent serious misunderstanding. 

In a book called How To Read J. B 
Kerfoot claims, with justification, that until 
the motion picture no man ever told another 
man a story. He says that the very best 
writers and speakers can only “‘trick or 
coax the readers or listeners into telling 
He says that each 
receiver re-tells the story or speech “‘in the 


stories to themselves.’’ 


concrete terms of his own equipment.” 

Applying this notion to the communi- 
cations situation, we might say that the 
speaker may have a clear picture of a pro- 
duction line in his mind but he can never 
transfer his picture to my mind. His skill 
in arousing in my mind a picture similar to 
his is the key to our understanding each 
other 


DECODING 


The listener translates the words he 
hears or reads, according to his own ex- 
periences. Every idea that the sender arouses 
in the receiver's mind finds substance or 
illustration, not in what the sender knows, 
but in what the receiver knows. For inter- 
est’s sake, as well as for accuracy, the care- 
ful speaker provides the illustrations 
needed. It is no quirk that we find the 
able communicator giving example after 
example. Aside from the interest value of 
describing his own experiences, he also 
minimizes one risk in the communication 
process, that of letting the receiver dream 
up grossly inaccurate reproductions of what 
the speaker means. Not even the most 
patient sender would submit to the amount 
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of questioning necessary for the receiver to 
verify all his guesses about what the sender 
intended. Nor would time permit it. 


THE RECEIVER 


If all receivers could be objective in 
listening, many of our communication ills 
would disappear. Since this is too much to 
hope for, we must accept listeners for what 
they are. A listener, the receiver, is a 
judge. He judges the sender, he judges the 
ideas sent, he judges the phrasing of those 
ideas, he judges his own reception, and he 
even judges his own judging. His emotions, 
his prejudices, his stereotypes, and his con- 
cern about himself elicit interpretations of 
what he hears to the extent that only a 
fool would claim that he objectively con- 
sumes the whole message or full intent of 
the sender. 

It is next to impossible, in any really 
effective communications situation, to iso- 
late and identify one person as a “‘sender”’ 
and the other as the “‘receiver.’’ No man 
can hope to communicate well without 
guidance from those he tries to reach. 
The listener who fails to supply this guid- 
ance, or feedback, hurts no one but him- 
self. 

Hence, in any effective communication 
situation each person is both a sender and 
a receiver at the same time. Even when the 
receiver is not present the sender must 
imagine him to be. The sender must decide 
who he is trying to reach, and ask himself 
the questions his invisible audience would. 

The research of Dr. Alex Bavelas at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
shows that without this feed-back, this 
interchange of ideas and questions, the 
communication process breaks down com- 
pletely. So many errors result that the 
message just doesn’t get across. 

In a very simple experiment Bavelas 
placed two men in separate rooms and re- 
quired one, designated as the sender, to 
describe by telephone the exact position of 


a group of dominoes to the other, desig- 
nated as the receiver. The receiver could 
only listen and try to follow directions. 
The sender had a chart showing the posi- 
tion of the dominoes, but the receiver had 
only a plain sheet of paper and a supply of 
dominoes. Bavelas found that, among 
twenty pairs of men, no pair could com- 
plete this test successfully. The lack of 
feedback completely nullified the sender's 
best efforts. 


Wirsovut Freepspack, CoMMUNICATION Faris 


Bavelas then went on with two more 
experiments. In the first, the receiver could 
answer ‘‘yes’’ or “‘no,’” and in the second 
he could say anything he wanted to; in 
other words, there was total feedback pos- 
sible in the latter test. 

Although in these experiments the 
pairs of men solved the problem with equal 
speed and accuracy, there was one important 
difference. The partners in the yes-no pairs 
distrusted each other's intelligence and abil- 
ity to give and take directions wisely. 
Bavelas reports that, of the forty men in- 
volved, thirty-nine made slighting remarks 
about their partners and had little confi- 
dence in the accuracy of their work. 

Bavelas also found that those who par- 
ticipated in the third experiment, in which 
there was complete freedom of communica- 
tion, complimented each other and were 
confident that their answer was correct. 

This is just a part of Bavelas’ work but 
even these simple experiments support what 
communication theorists have felt for some 
time. That as the exchange of ideas, or 
feedback, increases, speed, accuracy, and 
morale of the communicators also increases. 

This account represents only a small 
part of a practical communications theory. 
It is a fundamental part. Robert Frost once 
said that confusion results from the loss 
of a sense of form. Without the sense of 
form which theory supplies, any person 
who hopes to be a sensitive, skillful com- 
municator is severely handicapped. 





Some Thoughts on Leadership 


By Micuaet G. BLANSFIELD 
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HE day John Ackroyde was promoted 
} the position of general superintend- 
ent of Atlas Products he called a meeting 
of all his employees. He told them he was 
vitally concerned with their welfare and 
that his door would “‘always be open to 
them."’ Eleven months have gone by and 
not one employee from the shop floor has 
come to John’s office. Yet only three months 
after John’s statement, a wildcat strike 
occurred over the alleged mistreatment of 
three key machinists. 

Since his promotion John has met 
weekly with the group of seven foremen 
who report to him. He has started each of 
these meetings by passing along informa- 
tion On operating and personnel changes, 
sales data, and the like. He then has in- 
vited questions, comments and problems 
from the group. The foremen have sat in 
strained silence following his announce- 
ments. They seem to want to avoid issues 
and all are relieved when the meetings end. 

These and other problems are worrying 
John. He has finally concluded that the 
employees really don’t want to do a job 
and the only solution left to him is to 
““get tough.’ John doesn't see himself as 
part of these problems. He proceeds on the 
assumption that it’s ‘those guys’ that are 
causing the trouble. 

Yet what about John? He is the top 
authority in his plant. He can’t help but 
have a large part in the shaping of the 
plant’s climate of operation. The work 
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Today's professional managers face 
problems different from those encoun- 
tered by yesterday's owner-managers, but 
no less trying. The author shows what 
perplexities his hero has to con- 
tend with; concludes that John Ack- 
royde's lies 
facing realities, and acquiring self-un- 
derstanding in order to understand his 
pe ple better 


neu 


ultimate salvation in 





force looks to him for leadership. His at- 


titudes 


and behavior must have an appre- 
ciable effect on them 

But what are John’s attitudes and how 
does he behave? Let’s look at some of the 


forces that have made him what he is to- 


d av 


PowER OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Submerged within John lie vast forces. 
These are not all of his creating. He is not 
even conscious of most of them. They have 
been carefully implanted in him by those 
In the business world 


who tutored him 


these tutors were his immediate 


visors and others he admired and sought 
to imitate 


super- 


What was this tutoring process? It was 
a matter of the deliberate implanting of in- 
structions plus the unwitting transmission 
of attitudes and modes of behavior. When 
John worked for a man he admired, he 
aped him 


extreme of copying his mannerisms, speech 
d é > 


At times he even went to the 
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and dress. This imitation was a very power- 
ful learning method for John. 

In this process John absorbed a pat- 
tern of belief, shaped by powerful social 
and cultural forces, that was handed down 
through successive generations. Some of it 
was modified as it progressed from man to 
man, but a surprisingly large amount was 
transmitted intact. 

Let's look at some of the forces that 
shaped this pattern of John’s. Perhaps, in 
understanding them, we can begin to un- 
derstand John. 

We are a melting pot. In the decades 
since the Civil War countless millions of 
immigrants poured through our gates. They 
formed the sinews of our industrial might. 
They were the life blood of the packing 
house and the production line. Because of 
their very number, these men and women 
often worked for meager wages under the 
most trying conditions. It is obvious that 
the niceties of “human relations’ were 


often superfluous when people were queued 


at the gates. 


Our Hero's AttriruDEs OUTMODED 


Many of John Ackroyde’s decisions are 
based upon attitudes formed in the era of 
endless, cheap labor. How hard it is to 
destroy the stereotypes of this period! Labor 
is no longer either bounteous, cheap or 
expendable, but many of John’s attitudes 
imply either that this is so or that a return 
to the “‘good, old days’’ is ‘‘just around 
the corner.”’ 

In addition, education makes men 
think. Thought brings questions. As man 
learns of the world, as he drinks in the 
precepts of the great teachers, he perceives 
his right, indeed his obligation, to ques- 
tion. Blind acceptance of the obvious is no 
longer sufficient. A free man who thinks is 
a free-speaking man. Questions are his 
vehicle to understanding. The American 
work force of today is an educated work 
force. 

One thing John has inherited is the 


stereotype of the decision-making manager 
and the obedient, humble, unquestioning, 
uneducated, immigrant subordinate. But 
the world of today confounds John because 
the process of public education has made 
this relationship obsolete. John must adapt 
his behavior to fit the needs of an articulate 
questioning group of people who want re- 
sponsibility. 


Union's TREMENDOUS IMPACT 


John Ackroyde doesn’t seriously be- 
lieve that the union movement will soon 
dissolve. But, some of his attitudes and be- 
havior would appear to be based upon this 
premise. His idea seems to be that the 
logical way to deal with the union is to 
(1) ignore it and “‘it may go away’’; (2) 
fight it every inch of the way and ‘‘maybe 
it will die out’’; or (3) run away from it 
to some ‘‘cheap’’ labor area. All of these 
solutions have one point in common. They 
ignore the possibility of living and working 
together; they are based upon the idea that 
this is a battle, the workers representing 
one extreme and the management the other, 
the result to be the destruction of one side. 

John both fears and distrusts the union 
in his plant. The pattern of his attitudes is 
shaped in part by memories of the bombs 
of Haymarket Square and the anarchist 
Internationalists. 

But will these attitudes enable John to 
more constructively ‘“‘keep the peace’’, to 
find the moderate middle road in which 
the interests of all concerned can best be 
served? 

John must be capable of dealing effec- 
tively with the union in such a way as to 
stress the mutuality of interest involved. A 
feeling of mutual good will and trust is 
vital. John cannot evade his responsibility 
by falling back on an old stereotype to the 
effect that unions or union officials are evil 
or corrupt. The building of a sound rela- 
tionship is the responsibility of both parties 
concerned, and neither can waive the duty 
to act as responsible adults. 
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John Ackeroyde belongs to a new 
group. This is the clan of the professional 
manager. In past decades ownership was 
largely synonymous with managership. It 
is only during the course of the last half 
century that the corporation has bred a new 
group, the professional manager. 

Let us look at the internal world of 
John’s predecessors—the owner-managers. 
Here we find men whose decisions were 
their own, whose risks were personal. 
While they had a responsibility to their 
work force, this was, in most instances, 
peripheral to their own interest. 


Topay'’s MANAGERS IN THE MIDDLE 


John, on the other hand, operates be- 
tween two power groups—the owners and 
the workers. Both of these groups bring 
tremendous pressures to bear on him. John 
survives by pleasing the stockholders, and 
he can best do this by keeping the work 
force contented; he must perforce face the 
challenge of effectively evaluating the needs 
of both groups in his decision-making. No 
longer does he enjoy the relative simplicities 
of ownership. 

The surge of technological discovery 
is the marvel of our age. But it has pro- 
duced complexity which spells the end of 
the ‘‘one-man show,” the man who knows 
the business ‘‘like the palm of his hand.’ 
We now must know too much about too 
many things. 

What does this mean to John’s inner 
world? He finds there old attitudes that 
tell him that he, and he alone, makes the 
crucial decisions. But whatever logic he 
can muster tells him that this cannot be. 
He just does not know enough to make all 
the decisions. He must lean on the special- 
ists who have vital knowledge he does not 
have the time nor the aptitude to assimi- 
late. 

The result is a conflict between old and 
new, between the past and present. It is 
clearly shown in John’s ambivalent be- 
havior in his meetings. He must rely upon 


others, and yet his interior world tells him 
to rely upon himself. Every real move to- 
ward participation as a team member is in 
conflict with the stereotype of the inde- 
pendent, resolute, decision-making busi- 
messman. While there are clearly times 
when John can and must exercise the right 
of decision, there are other times when he 
is in doubt and this doubt paralyzes him 
and his work group 

What challenge does this present to 


John? It means that he must shrug off the 


vestments of the star performer and don 
the more humble habiliments of the team 
player. He must go to others for the vital 
data he needs for his decisions. He not only 
must work through others, he must work 
with them. 


‘‘HumMaAN REwATIONS’ IMPERATIVE 


It is but a little more than 75 years 
from the laboratory of the pioneering Ger- 
man psychologist, Wundt. There we saw 
the first attempt to apply the scientific 
method to man’s greatest problem—man. 
But through the maze of the social scien- 
tists’ research shines the wonder and dignity 
of man. Social science tells us that we must 
release the creativity of man, increase his 
independence, not shackle him to the ma- 
chine. There is an inexorable conflict be- 
tween man, the machine-adjunct, and man, 
the independent, creative thinker. 

What does this mean for John? His 
pattern of stop watches and work simpli- 
fication is face to face with the needs of 
man for respect, dignity and whole accom- 
plishment. What more striking conflict can 
exist for John than his own desire to follow 
the simplification-routinization pattern of 
his predecessors, while faced with the reali- 
zation that men must have a feeling of 
wholeness, of value, of making a complete 
product? 

Some time ago, John attended an 
Executive Development Course given by 
one of our leading universities. While dis- 
cussing a “human relations’’ problem, one 
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of the group remarked: “‘Since we can't 
fire ‘em any more, some of this new human 
relations might help us to solve this one."’ 

Is “‘human relations’’ new? Obviously 
not. Man has been relating to man for un- 
told generations. What is new then? I 
think the newness lies in the attempt to 
translate some of the ideals of our culture 
to the industrial setting. Looking back into 
the past, it is obvious that complete power 
over a replaceable subordinate did not en- 
courage the strenuous exercise of under- 
standing or motivation. The subordinate 
got along with the manager, or else. 


SEEs THE NEED TO TREAD SOFTLY 


But today’s society largely denies John 
that simple and comforting solution. The 
increased awareness of social responsibility; 
the greater power of the unionized, edu- 
cated subordinates; the scarcity of labor; 
the complexity of skill levels; all conspire 
to force John to seek a more appropriate 
solution than that of immediate discharge. 

He sees a need to understand people 
because he realizes that a manager cannot 
interact effectively with an unknown. From 
this insight springs a need to understand 
the self, for John glimpses the absurdity of 
attempting to learn about men generally 
without learning first about himself. 

Then too, there is the acknowledge- 
ment that it may be good business to recog- 
nize and deal with the needs of people in 
the organization even as the needs of the 
organization have been recognized and dealt 
with in the past. John now sees that if the 
needs of the people and of the organiza- 
tion can be made to coincide, then will there 
be real motivation and joint striving. 

So, this matter of man relating to man 
is rediscovered, and John attempts to cram 
into his interior world some new ideas and 
some new methods. John’s greatest chal- 
lenge lies here. It lies in his ability to un- 
derstand himself and, through this, to 
better understand others. 


EXECUTIVES— 
Here Are Practical 
SUGGESTIONS 


About Employee Suggestion Programs 


Send for your free copy of this au- 
thoritative study of how to conduct 
an employee suggestion program for 
your company. Published by the Na- 
tional Association of Suggestion Sys- 
tems, a non-profit association of mem- 
ber companies operating suggestion 
plans. Contains basic principles, points 
out problems, outlines procedures. 
Write: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SUGGESTION Systems, Department P, 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois 


How the Personnel Manager Can 
Help the Company Show a Profit 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—and your front line foremen will 
carry the lion's share of the load! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can give 
them—and that’s where SUPERVISION can help YOU. 

@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
SUPERVISION carries on where formal supervisory training 
leaves off—or if there is no formal training program, it can 
be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, supervisors, 
department heads. 

@ Issued monthly, SupERvisrton is a clearing house of 
ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and ma- 
chines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

@ And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





As You Were Saying— 


WHEN YOU PROVIDE READING LISTS 


{eyes diréctors, conference leaders 
and others have occasion frequently to 
recommend the reading of books and ar- 
ticles to supplement the course material. 
Leonard Nadler, Chief of the Training 
Division in the Bureau of Personnel, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Welfare, 
Harrisburg, sends a paper on the prepara- 
tion and use of reading lists, of which the 
following is an abbreviated version 


‘*And,"’ said the conference leader, ** here is 
a list of books you should have read before this 
conference. There are several books on the list 
that were the key works in their day, but they 
are out of print now. For some of the others, 
you'll probably have to contact one of the large 
book stores or write to the publisher.”’ 

Have you ever sat in a group and heard such 
statements? Have you yourself ever distributed 
a reading list even though the limitations were 
obvious to you? 

Those of us who have been to college have 
probably acquired numerous reading lists. They 
are distributed under various names: bibli- 
ographies, selected reading, recommended books 
and the threatening required reading list. As 
the cliche tells us, we teach as we were taught. 
So, we forget our own experience which may 
have induced frustration and anger, and some- 
times thoughtlessly issue more and longer 
reading lists. 

It is not suggested that reading lists 
should be discontinued. But when was the last 
time you reviewed your use of this practice? 
How up-to-date are your lists? How meaningful 
are the materials listed? 

As with any other aid, reading lists should 
make a specific contribution to the experience 
or they should not be used. One question to con- 
sider is whether you might get the point across 
better some other way. Suppose you want to use 
a quote from a book. Instead of putting it on the 
reading list, would it be more effective as a 
handout? Would some of your people feel more 
comfortable and thereby more likely to accept 
the group goals if they could do some prepa- 


} 


ration before the conference begins? A carefully 


selected reading list handed out before the 
meeting can be invaluable to some participants. 

Advance distribution of reading lists has 
several advantages. Sometimes you can give a 
group a common, though vicarious, experience. 
Imagine a group meeting to discuss disaster 
planning. What would be the effect of having 
them read John Hersey’s “Hiroshima Diary’’? 


In addition to the common experience, you 


would probably be developing motivation. 


How many times have you lacked time to 


develop a particular point? What would you 


} 


suggest the group read 


to give them a broader 
point of view? This may mean distributing the 
reading list after the session, even a few days 
later. Other times you can predict what will 
stimulate the group and prepare the reading list 
beforehand for distribution at the end of the 
session. 

learning experience should be a complete 
unit, but it shoul 
development. If the session has been stimulating, 
the participants are probably interested in 
learning more. There is practically no end to a 


] 


person's ability to learn; often, all they lack is 
the opportunity. A well organized reading list, 
going beyond the work contained in the session, 
can provide the opportunity. 

There is no one best form for a reading list. 
It should be developed according to the material 
to be included, the reasons for the list and the 
group to be reached. Each item should be 
weighed as to why it should be on the list. Your 
reason for including it might well be written 
below the publication. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as annotation. Usually, your group will 
want to know why a particular item is on your 
list. In some cases, you might call attention to 
only part of a book, a specific chapter or even 
selected pages 

Have you had to bring together a reading 
list on short notice? You say to yourself, *‘ this 
shouldn't be too hard. I'll just go over to my 
bookcase and pick out the books that should be on 
the list. Now let’s see, what happened to that 
red-covered book? I've got to stop lending books 
out. What about magazines? Was that article in 
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the October or the November issue of that 
magazine? Come to think of it, which magazine 
was it?”’ This soliloquy could go on for quite 
awhile. If you've experienced it, you know how 
frustration builds up. The result is either an 
inadequate reading list or none at all. Yet with 
some advance planning, this task could be 
simplified. One way involves merely a 3 x 5 
card file. As any staff member comes across a 
worthwhile printed item, he records it for future 
reference to be shared by all. The front of the 
card could contain information such as topic, 
author, title, publisher or magazine and cost. 
The back of the card might have a short note as 
to why the particular item is worth including. 
Reference might be to specific pages in a book or 
part of an article. A note about availability 


TAKING A BREAK 


kK workday morning at Crouse-Hinds 
Company, Syracuse, New York, ten 
employees are treated to a very special 
tour of the plant, topped off with lunch in 
the cafeteria with a company executive as 
host. The idea was sparked by Ellen Van 
Dusen, manager employee communications 
and editor of the company’s house organ 
Family Circle. Miss Van Dusen is a former 
president of the American Association of 
Industrial Editors. Our thanks to William 
C. Lewis of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New 
York City, chairman of the AAIE pub- 
licity committee, for calling our attention 
to this outstanding example of employee 
communication. Part of the story appears 
in the April issue of the AAIE publication, 
Editor's Notebook. We invited Miss Van 
Dusen to tell us more, and here is her 
letter: 


Actually, ours is much more than a plant 
tour program. It merely starts there. 

About two years ago, all the ground-work 
was laid for a plant tour program for employees. 
The program was ready and waiting for the 
proper time to put it into effect. Preliminary to 
starting it all foremen and supervisors were 
taken on the tour so that they could make con- 


might be in order. Can it be borrowed from the 
training division. If not, where can an interested 
person get a copy? 

Compiling your list,’ from the cards or 
otherwise, requires your professional judgment. 
Each item on it must be weighed by you, the 
professional, for its worth, and included or 
passed by accordingly. It is well, too, to check 
up occasionally to see whether your lists are 
being used and are accomplishing your purpose. 
If not, perhaps they are not worth your time and 
trouble. 

Let’s have more reading lists, not fewer. 
Prepare them carefully, keep them up-to-date, 
and try to evaluate their usefulness. Good read- 
ing lists are an effective training tool. 


FOR TEAMWORK 


structive criticism and feel a part of the overall 
planning. 

When it came time to launch the program, 
four retired employees were called back to be 
trained as guides. There was intensive training— 
study periods, guided tours and then practice 
tours for the guides. Last November our first 
invitations went out to employees at the rate 
of ten employees a day, five days a week. 

Prior to that time, a colored-slide presen- 
tation had been worked up to show the compli- 
cated processes which would be seen enroute. 
This provided us with an opportunity also to 
show our employees the logical steps taken 
from the time an order is received until it is 
shipped out of the plant. A tape-recorded talk 
is given every morning with the slides before 
the tour actually begins. 

Upon completion of the tour, the employees 
and guides are guests of the company at lunch- 
eon. One of the top officials of the company 
is host each noon. 

The luncheon seems to us to have developed 
a program which tops all programs we have 
undertaken so far for getting two-way com- 
munication. For approximately twenty minutes, 
the host follows an outline giving the most 
intimate company information—information 
which employees have never had before. This 
is followed with an invitation to discuss any 
subject on the employee's mind. 
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I can tell you that the questions that have 
been brought up have shown great concern on 
the part of the employee for his job security as 
well as for the welfare of the company. Ques- 
tions have touched on subjects which bother 
employees in their daily work because those 
subjects were not clear or understandable to 
them. The noon-time discussions have resulted 
in many corrections of practices which other- 
wise management might not have had called 
to their attention. 

The whole program has emphasized the 
need for team-work throughout the organiza- 
tion. Ir has made employees feel that they and 
their opinions really count. And, if nothing 
else, employees have gained assurance that they 
can speak up and that their voices are heard. 


Poet in Our Midst 


Hark! the lark!—Everett Waxman 
sends us ‘‘a pre-breakfast concoction of 
my own which may strike your fancy."’ 
Mr. Waxman, who is a personnel specialist 
in the Personnel Division of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, says that P/J 
“circulates regularly through our Planning 
and Research section. . . . The articles are 
consistently provocative and the humor 
that permeates the Journal is delightful." 
Here is his poem: 


Efficiency has its points, we all know, 

And experts save us all kinds of dough. 

‘*Pay attention to business, cut down on 
the breaks 

Give your all to the job, every ounce that 
it takes.”" 


When the last lick is done and the clock 
chimes a tone 

That speeds human engines on their way 
home, 

The body that finally gets through the 
door 

Is much more unhappy than the morning 
before. 


So put away scowl and replace with grin. 
Stop trimming edges. You'll cut them 
too thin. 


If you seek a mechanical man without 
fault, 
The one you get won't be worth his salt. 


Be kind to your steno, your typist don't 
press— 

You'll find that their work is not such a 
mess. 

Be a little more gentle and less scientific: 

The office response will be just terrific. 


About the Authors 


Continued from page 176 
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Bustness COMMUNICATION Reaver. By J. 
Harold Janis. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1958. 369 pages. $6.00 


This is the kind of book which, if I 
looked through it in a book store—and 
was sure I wasn't going to get a review 
copy!—I would plunk down my own good 
money for. It is made up of “‘sixty-two 
thoughtful and stimulating readings by 
recognized authorities, covering all facets 
of business communication."’ The house 
organ editor will love it. The training direc- 
tor and the personnel manager will too. 
And if the Boss sees it he’s apt to expropri- 
ate it, so maybe you'd better get two 
copies right off. 

Several articles by themselves are 
worth the price of admission. *“Vocabulary 
and Success’’ by Johnson O'Connor is one 
of them. This first appeared in 1934 in the 
Atlantic Monthly; its main point is that 
extensive testing has proved a connection 
between the knowledge of words and execu- 
tive success. Company presidents and vice 
presidents, it says, were found to have more 
words at their command than any other 
segment of the population. “The Vick 
School of Applied Merchandising” is an- 
other. This is by William H. Whyte, Jr. 
and is from his book ‘‘The Organization 
Man.”’ 

“The Sample with the Built-in Bias’’ 
by Darrell Huff, taking less than three 
pages, is good medicine for one who has a 
tendency to believe any seemingly-precise 
figures he sees in print. Some of the pieces, 
like “The Testimonial Lunch" by Corey 
Ford, are of less than two pages. “‘Open 
Letter to a Novice House Organ Editor’, a 
piece by Audrey E. Heusser which first ap- 
peared in Personnel Journal, is one of the 
longer ones—six pages, and I still like it. 
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The book is definitely for dipping into, not 
for at-a-gulp reading. 

Mr. Janis is a professor of business 
writing at New York University. He him- 
self wrote one of the chapters, ‘“What Your 
Letters Reveal About You,”’ for the Ameri- 
can Magazine in 1955. He has authored and 
co-authored a half-dozen books and numer- 
ous Magazine articles. 


H. M. T. 


Tue Errictent Executive. By Auren Uris. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1957. 309 pages. $4.95. 

“The breath of change is blowing 
through executive offices,’’ says the author. 
“Depending on who is sitting at the desk, 
the breeze will chill or invigorate.’’ His 


book is intended to invigorate. Clipped 


staccato sentences. One-, two- and three- 
line paragraphs. Typographic gimmicks to 
trap the eye on almost every page. Rather 
than a cross-country run of the subject, 
this is a series of fifty-foot dashes. 

The book is in four parts: Concept of 
the efficient executive, Your organization- 
dictated activities, Your job-dictated ac- 
tivities, Your self-dictated activities. There 
are 35 bang-bang chapters on such things 
as Sizing up your job, Getting rid of the 
rule book, How to write the perfect memo, 
How to isolate yourself, The science of 
wastebasketry, The art of failsmanship, 
Ideas—how to get them, develop them, 
implement them, How to have time for 
everything. 

Mr. Uris is editor of the Management 
Development Division of the Research 
Institute of America, where he has been 
since 1947. He has had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to study -xecutives, efficient and 
otherwise. Taken in small snatches, as a 
number of the chapters must have been 
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when they appeared originally in such 
publications as Dun's Review and Modern 
Industry, Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, Coronet and Pageant, I'm sure a great 
deal of efficiency can be learned from it. 
H. M. T. 


Mentat Heatto 1N Inpustry. By Alan 
A. McLean, M.D. and Graham C. Taylor, 
M.D. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1958. 262 pages. $6.50. 


The problems discussed are found in 
both large corporations and small busi- 
nesses. The book points up the realistic 
possibilities of specialists in mental health 
lending their skills for the benefit of all 
concerned. Management has a vital interest 
in the hazards involved in the hiring of 
emotionally disturbed individuals, the re- 
turn to work of people following an acute 
mental illness, and the entire matter of 
social stress in industry. 

The acceptance of ideas and practices 
which promote mental health is an es- 
sential feature of present-day industrial re- 
lations. There is no question that industrial 
psychiatry is at the threshold of expansion 
and development. This specialty concerns 
itself with diagnosis, evaluation, limited 
treatment, education and research. 

The book is an excellent guide for 
people in industry who formulate policies 
and procedures which can affect the mental 
health of their employees. Language and 


terminology employed is non-technical, and 
throughout there are positive suggestions 
relating to mental health in the industrial 
setting. The authors clarify the physician's 
place in industry and the industrial doctor 
will find much helpful data about his par- 
ticular role. In addition, there is an ex- 
cellent audio-visual-aid section which can 
be used by management to great advantage. 
ARTHUR LERNER 
Psychology Department 
Los Angeles City College 


Orrice MANAGEMENT AND ContTrROL. By 
George R. Terry. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1958. 769 pages. $8.35 


This is the third edition of the compre- 
hensive textbook on all phases of office 
management. Modern methods are empha- 
sized without slighting the importance 
of fundamentals. Advanced uses of automa- 
tion, communication, punch-card systems 
and the like are given generous coverage in 
a logical, well-arranged way. There are 
thought-provoking questions and case 
studies. Though not directed to the person- 
nel manager, the book does give him insight 
into the problems encountered in office 
management. Part V will be of particular 
salaries, 
labor-management relations, the 
selection of people, their training, and the 
development of leaders. 


interest—discussing jobs and 


safety, 


James L. Epwarps 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


How to Enjoy Your Jos. Staff-written 3-page 
piece in Nation's Business for August. Top-level 
jobs are referred to. Quotes a Dr. Farr, psycholo- 
gist consultant to top management and ap- 
parently of Farr and Glasscock Associates; 1) 
Deliberately begin to see your job, not as manag- 
ing a business so much as managing people, and 
set this as a number 1 challenge; 2) Start think- 
ing about what you will do in guiding your 
company’s destiny, and let your subordinates 


decide how it will be done; 3.) Develop the habit 
of asking yourself what you are worrying 
about—don’t let anxiety build up; 4) Give your 
subordinates every opportunity to measure and 
judge themselves. In the same issue: *‘Make 
Everybody's Job a Challenge.’’ This refers to 
middle-management jobs, and names ‘‘seven 
practical considerations (that) help to keep 
workers happy and effective."’ 
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Ricut-To-Work PRoGREsS AND PROSPECTS IN 
1958. By W. R. Brown; two pages in Labor Law 
Journal, August. This is one of four articles in 
the issue on right-to-work. The others are: 
“There is no defense of right-to-work laws,’ 
by Jerome L. Toner; **Operating under right-to- 
work laws,’ by Sanford Cohen; ‘‘The agency 
shop v. the right-to-work law,’’ by George 
Rose. In the same issue: ‘* Politics—The Business- 
man's Biggest Job in 1958"" by L. R. Boulware 
of General Electric; 8 pages. 





SoMETHING New 1N Reapinc _ InstRucTION? 
ImpossisLeE! By Esther J. McConihe, assistant 
director of the psychological research services 
of Western Reserve University; 7 pages in the 
Summer number of Journal of Developmental 
Reading. The author tells about a reading im- 
provement training program which takes only 
eight hours of group time instead of the usual 
18 to 36 hours, the bulk of the work being done 
by the individual alone. The method proved 
effective with an industrial management group 
of 51 men and five women. A year after the 
program, during which they had had no con- 
tact with the group leader, the people were 
still reading much faster, with greater compre- 
hension, than they had at the start of the pro- 
gram. Shortening the time required in group 
sessions materially reduces the number of people 
who drop out before completing the program. 





New Drrections in Epucation For Business. 
By Thomas H. Carroll, vice president of the 
Ford Foundation in the Summer issue of Business 
Horizons; six pages. Mr. Carroll finds that 
‘Business schools, at least the leading ones, are 
abandoning the narrow, vocational approach 
that has characterized this field in the past.”’ 
Schools now aim to “‘despecialize the specialist 
executive and to broaden his intellectual hori- 
zons so that he may better meet his multifarious 
top management responsibilities, both within 
and outside his firm.’” This new magazine is a 
quarterly. Address: Indiana University, School 
of Business, Bloomington, Indiana. 





HuMAN RELATIONS IN AN Extrovert CLIMATE. 
By Henry Allen, industrial relations director of 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company, in 
the July Personnel Management and Methods; 


about 1-14 pages of very small type. The article 
tells of some differences with respect to com- 
munication and other matters of interest to 
personnel people, in England as compared with 
the United States. Mr. Allen apparently is with 
the British division of his company, and tells 
what he observed in U. S. plants. In the same 
issue: *“Get a Good Job of Work from Your 
House Journal,’’ 3 pages by David King, tech- 
nical press officer of United Steel Companies, 
Ltd. This magazine's address is Mercury House, 
109 Waterloo Road, London S.E. 1, England. 





INpustRIAL RELATIONS SALARIES AND STAFFING 
Ratios—1958. By Dale Yoder and Roberta J. 
Nelson of the industrial relations center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in the July-August issue 
of AMA's Personnel; 8 pages. This is the report, 
with charts, which is looked to with consider- 
able interest each year. The current report shows 
that, despite the recession, salaries of personnel 
people have risen more than the cost of living, 
and on the average there has been no reduction 
in personnel staffs. 





WORK IN THE LIVES 
OF MARRIED WOMEN 


An exploration of the social, economic, psychological 
and cultural implications of the virtual revolution 
which has occurred in women’s employment outside 
the home and in the place of work in the lives of 
wives and mothers. This report of a six-day confer- 
ence held at Arden House in October, 1957, is a se- 
quel to the National Manpower Council’s Woman- 
power study. The present volume contains the 
addresses delivered at the conference by Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell and others; five study 
papers specially prepared for the conference; reports 
of the conference discussions; and a summary of the 
conference findings. Work in the Lives of Married 
Women illuminates the meaning of a profoundly im- 
portant development in American life which involves 
not only the strength and quality of the nation’s 
manpower resources, but also the well-being of its 
economy. 


* 
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Personnel Research 


An EvatuaTIon oF Two ATTITUDINAL Ap- 
PROACHES TO DeteGcaTIon. By Allen R. 
Solem, University of Maryland. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary 1958, 36-39. 


This article seeks to explore the atti- 
tudes that supervisors take toward dele- 
gating authority and responsibility. There 
seem to be relatively few problems in dele- 
gating the execution of decisions but whether 
subordinates can’ share also in the making 
of decisions needs further investigation. In 
general there are two views of delegation: 
(1) The supervisor may consult with his 
subordinates but he retains the authority 
to modify or reject ideas or decisions of 
which he does not approve. (2) The super- 
visor places the final responsibility for cer- 
tain decisions and for the final results on 
his subordinates. 

The subjects in this study were 456 
supervisors attending a foremen’s confer- 
ence. Various levels of management and 
many industries were represented. Role 
playing was the method used to study atti- 
tudinal influences in the solving of two 
typical industrial problems. The first prob- 
lem dealt with allocating a new truck to a 
member of a repair group, and the second 
with a change in work procedure. The 
supervisors were formed into groups of 
four to six members, and in each group one 
man was selected at random to play the 
part of the superior and the other members 
took the part of his subordinates. 

In half the groups the leader was told 
to arrive at a decision and then discuss 
things with his workers (limited delega- 
tion). The remaining leaders were told to 
present the problem to their subordinates 
for their solution and to accept whatever 
decision was made (full delegation). Data 
were collected from each group which made 
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it possible to determine the quality of the 
solution of the problem and the degree of 
satisfaction which the members felt for the 
solution which was reached. 

Significant differences were found be- 
tween the two groups which seemed to 
favor ‘‘full delegation.’ The author sug- 
gests that more research needs to be done 
in this area because his results indicate 
that the attitudes of supervision toward 
the delegation process nay be an important 
factor in management problems. 

Role playing is always an artificial 
situation, but it has its place if it calls 
attention to differences in attitudes and 
promotes thoughtful consideration of new 
methods 


A Wett-Diversiriep Portroutio oF MitI- 
TARY SELECTION ResgarcH. By Abraham 
S. Levine, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 4, Winter, 
1957; 433-437 

The Navy's program of personnel selec- 
tion research is made up of 30 to 40 different 
projects. The results of some of the studies 
have been reported in these pages. This 
article descr ue plan of the Navy pro- 
gram in sus wetail and discusses the dif- 
ferent types of research that are being 
carried on 

About one-third of the projects are 
concerned with the development of new 
forms of existing operational instruments 
such as the Navy Basic Test Battery. An- 
other third are concerned with the improve- 
ment of selection efficiency in critical pro- 
grams which may involve the making of 
new tests. The Electronics Technician Se- 
lection Test is an example of a selection 
instrument constructed in this part of the 
program. The remaining third involves re- 
search in which non-cognitive types of 
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instruments play a part. There are also a 
few supporting projects which are primarily 
concerned with the development of criteria 
against which to validate selection instru- 
ments. The research program is reviewed 
annually and certain projects are liquidated 
and others that look promising are added. 

Levine uses the analogy of a balanced 
portfolio of investments in common stocks. 
Some of the research projects are like tried 
and true income producing stocks, while 
others are like the more speculative issues. 
He shows how these may balance each other 
in promoting the research program as a 
whole. 


Tue InrLueNcE oF Noxious ENvIRONMEN- 
TAL STIMULI ON VIGILANCE. By Michel Loeb 
and Gabriel Jeantheau, U.S. Army Medical 
Research Laboratory. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 1, February 1958, 
47-49. 


This study was designed to investigate 


the influence of combined noise and vibra- 
tion; of combined heat, noise, and vibra- 
tion; and of heat alone upon the perform- 
ance of a simple monitoring task. The sub- 
jects were twelve men recruited from the 
army research laboratory. Each man was 
seated in a type of heavy army truck in 
front of a board with 20 numbered dials. 
He held on his lap a board with 20 push- 
buttons, and it was his task whenever a 
pointer moved from the prescribed position 
to push the corresponding button. A money 
prize was offered for the best performance. 

Each subject performed on the task 
four times under each of the experimental 
conditions and each session lasted for a 
little less than four hours. The tempera- 
ture, noise and vibration were varied to 
simulate day and night driving, and day 
and night stationary conditions. 

A record was kept of the speed and 
accuracy of response to the randomly oc- 
curring signals under each of the four field 
conditions. Noise and vibration produced 
by the truck significantly increased the re- 


sponse times of the subjects. When heat 
was added to noise and vibration the per- 
formance was somewhat worse, but the 
effect seemed to be transitory. Heat alone 
had no noticeable effect. Although the 
trials continued for a relatively long period, 
no changes due to fatigue or elapsed time 
were apparent. 

The bibliography lists references to 11 
similar studies. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATED AND MBEas- 
URED INTERESTS OF Two Groups oF UNITED 
States Arr Force Orricers. By Paul G. Jen- 
son, Macalester College. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 1, February 1958, 
33735- 


The subjects in this study were 1155 
personnel officers and 243 accountant-comp- 
trollers in the Air Force. These men filled 
out a personal history questionnaire which 
indicated their choice of civilian occupa- 
tion. A Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
profile was also available for each of these 
men. Qualified judges used the Darley tech- 
Mique to interpret these profiles to deter- 
mine the primary interest patterns. Three 
judges were also used to assign the civilian 
occupations listed by the Air Force Officers 
to appropriate SVIB. occupational groups. 

The results showed good agreement in 
judging primary interest patterns—the 
agreement between at least two of the three 
judges was 90%. There was also good agree- 
ment in assigning the civilian occupations 
to appropriate occupational groups—the 
agreement between at least two of the 
three judges was 78%. Tables are given 
showing the relationship between stated 
and measured interests for the personnel 
officers and also for the accountant-comp- 
trollers. There was greater agreement be- 
tween stated and measured interests in some 
occupational areas than in others. 

This study dealt with an unusually 
large number of cases, and although the 
results are not unexpected, it is well to 
have this material available. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue SIGNIFICANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 
or A MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY IN EMPLOYEE 
Rexations was the subject of the keynote 
speech given by John F. Mee, at the z2th 
annual conference of the College and University 
Personnel Association. The conference was 
held August 3-6 at Purdue University. Mee, 
a recognized authority in personnel ad- 
ministration, is chairman of the depart- 
ment of management, School of Business, 
Indiana University. Workshops were held 
on training and orientation; group health 
and life insurance programs; employee 
recognition programs; attitude and morale 
surveys; employment problems, recruiting, 
and turnover; and handling employee griev- 
ances. 

CoMMUNICATIONS UNLIMITED was the 
conference theme of the International Council 
of Industrial Editors held June 17-20 in 
Washington, D.C. The theme is a ‘‘direct 
result of the greatly increased responsibili- 
ties in communications demanded of today's 
industrial editor,’ according to Delbert L. 
Rucker, publications director for the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute (Washington, 
D.C.) and president of the Middle Atlantic 
Association of Industrial Editors. 





A Group or 25 Top-Levet Executives 
from the public service industry gathered 
July 27th at Arden House in Harriman, 
New York, for the seventh annual two- 
week session of the Urility Management 
Workshop under the direction of professor 
Robert T. Livingston. The workshop is 
unique in that it coordinates formal presen- 
tations offered by experts in various fields 
with a closely directed program of small- 
group study projects. It relies heavily on 
the actual contribution of the participants 


themselves, who present and explore prob- 
lems of most significance to them and their 
companies 

The emphasis this year was on the 
fundamental problem; what managers do 
and how they do it, and a special applica- 
tion of the problem; selection and develop- 
ment of staff and assistants. Among the 
guest speakers at the workshop were Don- 
ald Power, president of General Telephone 
Corporation; Chris Argyris, well-known 
authority on industrial administration from 
Yale; Harllee Branch, Jr., president of The 
Southern Company; Frederick G.. Lippert, 
director of personnel administration of 
American Electric Power Company; Ken- 
drick Porter, management consultant asso- 
ciated with Wallace Clark and Company; 
Daniel R. Davies, director of the Coopera- 
tive Center for Educational Administra- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Mottram Torre of the School 
of Public Health and Administrative Medi- 
cine, Columbia 


EconNoMics AND INDusTRY was the 
theme of the Mason-Dixon Industrial Man- 
agement conference, held August 13 at Elicker’s 
Grove, Pennsylvania. The conference was 
sponsored by the Foremen’s Club of York, 
Pennsylvania, under the chairmanship of 
John C. Hampton, Jr., of the Red Lion 
Cabinet Company. James A. Knier, vice 
president of Lionel D. Edie and Company, 
Inc., made the address. 

CoLLecTIVE BARGAINING AND THE Law 
was considered at the summer institute 
sponsored by the University of Michigan 
Law School and the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations (University of Michi- 
gan-Wayne State University). The institute 
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was held July 31-August 2, at Ann Arbor. 
Among the subjects discussed: the national 
labor relations act and collective bargain- 
ing; industrial stability and freedom of 
choice; the nature of the collective agree- 
ment; the NLRA and the collective agree- 
ment; the law of the collective agreement; 
arbitration as a process; and the emerging 
industrial jurisprudence. 

INsTITUTING A ReapING_ ErricrENcy 
ProGRAM IN INDustTRY was the subject of a 
conference presented by the University of 
Minnesota center for continuation study 
July 28-30. The conference was held at the 
Center, in Minneapolis. The program con- 
sisted of 1) Preliminary planning, a survey 
of company and personnel needs, facilities 


and resources, plus sampling on-the-job 
reading activities. 2) Basic program design, 
diagnosing individual problems, strengths, 
and weaknesses. 3) Course materials; 
demonstration of test instruments, work 
books, progress sheets and supplementary 
aids. 4) Mechanical aids; demonstration of 
reading films, accelerators, and tachisto- 
scopic devices and aids. 5) Training pro- 
cedures; paced readings, timed readings, 
perceptual span development, vocabulary 
development, skimming exercises. 6) Prob- 
lem roundtable; opportunity to raise specific 
questions not dealt with earlier. 

The course was conducted by James I. 
Brown, professor in the department of 
rhetoric, University of Minnesota. He is the 
author of Efficient Reading. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue MetropouitaN SHREVEPORT PER- 
SONNEL AssociaTION has elected the follow- 
ing new Officers: president, D. F. Wiegel, 
personnel director, city of Shreveport; vice 
president, L. W. Pelton, division personnel 
supervisor, The Ohio Oil Company, Shreve- 
port; secretary-treasurer, A. S. Singletary, 
personnel director, J. B. Beard Co., Inc., 
Shreveport. Recent meetings of the group 
have included a description by a member 
of the Louisiana State Employment Service 
of the facilities which this office could 
offer members of the association, and an 
excellent film on communication. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION in Jacksonville, Florida, has 
installed the following new officers: presi- 
dent, Ray B. Shrigley, personnel manager, 
Rayonier, Inc.; vice president, Joseph D. 
Kelly, executive director, Retail Merchants 
Division, Jacksonville Area Chamber of 
Commerce; secretary, J. C. Jameson, em- 
ployment manager, Container Corporation 
of America; and treasurer, Bobby G. Reid, 
personnel manager, Ward Baking Company. 

Manuals on chapter administration are 


being prepared by past president Theo 
Mitchelson for chapter officers. These man- 
uals will outline the established duties of 
all officers, directors and committees. It 
will also contain the constitution, by-laws 
and other chapter information. Each officer 
will be asked to use the manual as a guide 
during his term of office, add his experiences 
to it, and present it to the officer elected to 
his position the next year. 

THe SEATTLE CHAPTER OF THE PAaciFIc 
NortHwest PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT As- 
socIATION heard a provocative talk by Earle 
Hannum, “Who's in Charge Here?”’ Mr. 
Hannum is general information manager for 
the Washington-Idaho area, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Hannum 
shared with the group some of the prob- 
lems he has encountered as editor of the 
Pacific Telephone Magazine and presented 
some of the solutions which he has found. 
He emphasized the need to stand behind the 
company’s program, saying for all, “‘This 
is part of the communications process that 
helps me sell our services or products." 
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Tae Upper WittametTTe VALLEY 
CHAPTER OF THE PNPMA, just mentioned, 
will play host for the 1959 conference of 
the association. Recently a group from the 
local chapter met with the Salem Chapter 
and invited the Salem members to lend 
their cooperation in conducting the con- 
ference. At that meeting Bill Ludders, area 
VP from Portland, briefed the group on 
conference methods. Member panels have 
been formed by the Chapter to address 
seniors in local high schools on the various 
aspects of job seeking. 





Tue Newspaper PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
AssoctaT1Ion News has published a message 
from the association president, James B. 
Stickley, stressing the spirit of cooperation 
in the group. There is no disputing the fact, 
Stickley said, that there is an increasing 
recognition of the importance of personnel 
and human relations throughout the in- 
dustry. The association is attracting some 
very important people in the newspaper 
business. Each year sees NPRA growing 
in strength and with more positive objec- 
tives, Stickley pointed out. ‘I am pleased 
to report that we are in a sound financial 
position and the outlook is very encourag- 
ing despite the depressed economic condi- 


tion confronting the industry at the 
ment.’ 


Tue NortHerN CALirorNiA CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN SocieTy oF TRAINING 
Directors (San Francisco Bay area) had a 
lively meeting when members and guests 
were divided into five participating sec- 
tions for consideration of forty separate 
questions. Humor and gaiety grew out of 
the section work as well as sound philo- 
sophic reports on training problems. Some 
typical questions and answers: How can 
we promote the concept that every super- 
visor is a trainer and training directors are 
resource persons, not teachers? Answer. 
Basic premise has to exist that line manage- 
ment from the top (not staff) is responsible 
for training. Executive management must 
so declare. Training must therefore be on 
a continuing day-to-day basis and so under- 
stood by all; not a one-shot thing stimu- 
lated by staff training. Should training 
evaluation be tied in with a development 
program or be kept separate in function and 
operation? Answer. Keep tied together for 
logical results—but it is possible that a 
separate evaluation might be unbiased and 
reveal unsuspected weaknesses. 


Personnel Personals 





PROMOTION OF CHARLES T. GUE tO as- 
sistant director of industrial relations of 
Standard Products Company, Cleveland, has 
been announced by W. C. Nordstrom, vice 
president, manufacturing. Mr. Gue, a native 
Clevelander, joined Standard Products in 
1951. He served as personnel manager of 
the Reid Division and, in addition to his 
new job, will continue in that position. 
He previously spent five years as employ- 
ment manager of the Belle-Vernon Milk 
Company. Mr. Gue is a graduate of Ohio 
University and the Cleveland Marshall Law 
School. He is a past director of the Man- 
agement Club of Greater Cleveland. 


Georce S. Opiorng, formerly manager 
of the personnel division of the American 
Management Association in New York 
City, has been appointed assistant director 
of personnel administration for General 
Mills. His appointment was announced by 
D. E. Balch, company vice president and 
director of personnel administration. Mr. 
Odiorne succeeds P. S. Joyce who has 
filled the position in addition to his duties 
as director of personnel and sales training 
for the Grocery Products division. Mr. 
Odiorne served with the American Manage- 
ment Association for three years. Prior to 
that he was chairman of management serv- 
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ices at Rutgers University from 1952 to 
1955. He has a Ph.D. in economics from 
New York University. 


Rosert F. AnLBORN AND Oris D. 
Brown, with Bankers Trust Company's 
personnel relations department, have been 
named assistant vice presidents of the com- 
pany which is located in New York City. 
Mr. Ahlborn, a New York University man, 
began his career with Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in 1932; has been associated with 
personnel relations work since 1956. Mr. 
Brown, with Bankers Trust since 1952, is 
a graduate of the University of California. 
He also holds graduate degrees from UCLA 
and Yale. In charge of the company’s 
various staff training and development ac- 
tivities, Mr. Brown was a member of the 
Economics Department faculty of Yale be- 
fore joining the bank. Currently he is 


president of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors in the New York metropoli- 
tan area. He is also a member of the Board 
of Governors of the American Institute of 
Banking. 





Tuomas D. Toserty has been appointed 
personnel manager for KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, it has been announced by Dirk 
J. Koeleman, the company’s vice president 
and general manager for the United States. 
Mr. Toberty, formerly with Pan American 
World Airways as assistant industrial rela- 
tions manager, has twenty years’ experience 
in personnel work, including thirteen years 
in labor relations in the airline business. 
He graduated from the Spalding Institute 
in Peoria, Illinois; attended George Wash- 
ington University and the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Company ImaGe, recognized as an im- 
portant factor in finance and sales, also 
plays a key role in attracting technical men 
to an organization. Long before he actually 
enters the job market, an engineer has un- 
consciously chosen certain organizations 
as potential employers and eliminated 
others from his consideration. This selec- 
tion process is based to a large extent upon 
the company image he has built up—and 
the image itself is based on a multitude of 
factors, including not only company 
achievement and products, but also person- 
nel policies and employment practices. These 
findings were made by Deutsch and Shea, 
Inc., New York City, technical manpower 
consultants, in a recent pilot motivational 
research study on company image and its 
role in technical recruitment. 

Actual contact with a company is not 
necessary to the development of a strong 
and detailed image among engineers, the 
study indicates. Rather, technical men tend 
to build their images of various companies 


on information and rumor gained through 
contacts with other professionals, on use of 
company products, on articles and adver- 
tising in newspapers and magazines, on 
convention displays and from a variety of 
other sources. The company images held 
by engineers are not static, they can be 
changed and modified. 

Particularly important in forming a 
company image are the impressions tech- 
nical men obtain of a company’s growth 
potential, the interest of the work in which 
it is engaged, its past achievements, and 
its stability. But, the study reveals, a feel- 
ing among engineers that a company’s em- 
ployment practices or personnel policies are 
poor—particularly as these affect the pro- 
fessional man—can cancel out brilliant tech- 
nical achievements by the company and 
create an unfavorable employment image. 

Top-Levet ExgcuTtvEs WERE CaTa- 
LOGED As Goop, Bap or INDIFFERENT by 
their juniors and assistants, in a survey of 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute subscribers, 
published recently in Management Methods 
Magazine. One of the most objective studies 
yet made of key-employee attitudes, the 
survey provides highly valuable informa- 
tion for top management. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, more than 80% of the men polled 
said they thought their best chances of suc- 
cess were with their present firms; and they 
felt promotions were made on a fair and 
impartial basis. 

The chief criticism of a majority of the 
respondents concerned the lack of guidance 
from above. In fact, 58% said their superiors 
have not told them—even in general terms 
—what is expected of them to qualify for 
promotion. They complained, too, of being 
left in the dark regarding company opera- 
tions and plans: only 37% were kept “‘very 
well informed.” 

Nearly half of the 420 junior executives 
who filled out the questionnaire said their 
superiors seldom, if ever, commended them 
for outstanding work. And 40% indicated 
they were in the frustrating position of not 
knowing whether their worth to the com- 
pany is recognized or not. Perhaps most 
significant, four out of five were of the 
opinion that their immediate superior needs 
additional management training! 

Executives Hap Betrer THInk Twice 
before talking to workers. They may be 
doing more harm than good, in the opinion 
of Drs. Roberr N. McMurry and Ruth G. 
Shaeffer, management consultants, in an 
article questioning the face-to-face com- 
munication between top managers and 
workers. The article appeared in the July 
issue Of American Business Magazine. 

Advocates of two-way communica- 
tions are quick to tell you the (supposed) 
advantages of having members of manage- 
ment (1) spend more time in the plant 


talking to individual employees on an in- 
formal basis; (2) attend and conscientiously 
mingle with employees at company picnics 
and similar functions; and (3) hold infor- 


mal discussion meetings with groups of 
employees. 

Authors McMurry and Shaeffer are not 
so quick to agree. They warn that if an 
employee is approached as an individual by 
the top executive, “he is apt to be over- 
awed and quite inarticulate.’ On the other 
hand, ‘‘if he is approached as a member of 
the group, he will be very much aware of 
group pressures and may express ideas and 
attitudes which actually are not his own 
personal views.” 

Because the father image of the chief 
executive is of value to the company in 
building employee allegiance and because 
it is also of supportive value to the em- 
ployee, every effort should be made to en- 
hance it, rather than to risk its destruction. 

Do Emptoyers Reatty Want CoMPANY 
Hetp iN PLANNING FOR RETIREMENT? A 
number of companies have conducted atti- 
tude surveys to find out whether most em- 
ployees would welcome a pre-retirement 
counseling program, or perhaps would con- 
sider it paternalistic. Results of some of 
these opinion polls are published in a recent 
study by the National Committee on the 
Aging, and reported in the July 12 issue of 
the Industrial Relations News. At the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania a sur- 
vey of 1,200 employees and pensioners aged 
54-69 showed that few employees had defi- 
nite retirement plans, that 61% would 
welcome company assistance, that 36% 
were non-committal, and that only 3% 
were opposed. Three out of four pensioners 
at Thompson Products, Inc., thought that 
planning for retirement should begin at 
age 55 or earlier; most of them said that 
some assistance from the company would 
be helpful 

A five-step retirement counseling pro- 
gram, which was developed by Swift and 
Company after surveying pensioners, is re- 
ported in the NCA study. 1) A letter is sent 
to each employee at the end of 20 years’ 
service, informing him of his status under 
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the company’s retirement policies, encour- 
aging him to start planning for the future. 
2) When the employee reaches 60, he is 
interviewed (together with his wife, if he 
wishes) and is told the approximate amount 
he can expect from Social Security and his 
pension, and is informed of retirement prob- 
lems reported by pensioners in a company 
survey. 3) At 64 he is again interviewed 
and given the current figures on his retire- 
ment income. Individual problems may be 
discussed in this session. 4) A “‘graduation”’ 
interview is conducted at the time of actual 
retirement, which covers activities con- 
nected with pension, Social Security and 
insurance. 5) Contact is maintained with 
retired employees by visits or a letter one 
year after retirement and each year there- 
after. 


THE SALARY OF THE ‘AVERAGE’ ExeEcu- 
tive in the middle-management category 
increased 4.8 per cent—from $11,240 to 
$11,800 from last year to this year, the 
American Management Association's sev- 
enth annual survey of middle-manage- 
ment compensation indicates. The sixth 
annual middle-management survey, issued a 
year ago, reported a 5.8 per cent salary in- 
crease for a corresponding period of time. 
The lower salary increases granted during 
the past year, the current report notes, ap- 
parently reflect the leveling off in business 
activity that developed in the latter part of 
1957. The new study, sent to subscribers by 
the association's Executive Compensation 
Service, covers the compensation paid to 
more than 8,100 executives in 286 com- 
panies. 

Tue Nature OF A ProBLeM DrINKER’s 
Jos may determine whether or not he will 
show up for work after he drinks. Harrison 
M. Trice, assistant professor, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell, has reported his prelimi- 
nary findings about alcoholic absenteeism 
in the Spring issue of ILR Research, pub- 


lished by the School. His report is one of a 
series of preliminary findings about what 
kinds of work experiences alcoholics have. 
Data for the research came from question- 
naires and interviews with members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Trice emphasized, 
however, that the research was not in 
any way sponsored by “‘A.A.”” since this 
would violate the traditions of the organi- 
zation. 

If the drinker has a high-status job 
such as executive, lawyer, or engineer, he 
tends to go to work despite his ‘‘shakes,”’ 
hangover, and nagging fatigue, Trice re- 
ports. Alcoholics in these kinds of jobs 
have ‘‘on-the-job'’ absenteeism instead of 
the ‘‘stay-away’’ kind. On the other hand, 
alcoholics in low-status semi-skilled and 
unskilled jobs tend to actually stay away 
from their jobs a lot. Instead of going to 
work and “‘suffering it out’’ they pile up 
high absenteeism records. 

High-status employees may go to work 
to prove to themselves that they are nor- 
mal, or as a sign of strength. Coming to 
work partially relieved their feeling of 
guilt and assured them an excuse for con- 
tinuing to drink without much self-recrimi- 
nation. Low-status employees, on the other 
hand, only rarely mention a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Many said the opposite—that 
there was no responsibility involved in 
their jobs. Some said they drank to relieve 
the monotony of the job. The research also 
suggests that it is much easier for high- 
status employees to drink while at work 
than it is for other employees. The low- 
status employees had to resort to absentee- 
ism to obtain alcohol. Whether the em- 
ployee actually stays away from work or 
whether there is only a “‘mental’’ absentee- 
ism, the cost to the employer is high. 


“There is a considerably greater emphasis 
on teamwork and the advantages of working to- 
gether and pooling ideas. But to conclude from 
this that individualism within the team is dead 
or dying in America is nonsense.” 

—Keith S. McHugh 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Huce House Orcan PuBLisHING 
Business continues to expand despite re- 
cession. Today there is actually an increase 
in the number of house organs, and they 
have larger budgets and higher circulations 
than ever before, according to Gebbie Press 
of New York City. 

“House organs, by their very nature, 
are less susceptible to day-by-day or month- 
to-month changes which often influence 
advertising or sales promotion campaigns, ” 
says Con Gebbie, head of the firm. 

‘The successful house organ depends 
upon a continuing presentation year-in and 
year-out to make its influence felt, and cur- 
rent business conditions have little or no 
effect on its plans. In such a large field 
there are always changes, turnovers, drop- 
outs and re-evaluations,’’ says Gebbie, ‘but 
today house organs are at their very pin- 
nacle in numbers, people employed, circu- 
lation, budgets and influence.”’ 

Published once every three years, the 
Gebbie Press house magazine directory is 
compiled from reports of advertising 
agencies, public relations firms, and more 
than 15,000 large and small businesses. The 
1955 directory reported 3,000 house organs 
with 100,000,000 circulation, while this 
year's volume details over 4,000 magazines 
with 160,000,000 circulation. The direc- 
tory reports a substantial trend toward 
house organs which go not only to the 
employee but to customers, stockholders 
and the public as weli. These magazines, 
called ‘‘combination"’ house organs, along 
with the purely external publications, ac- 
count largely for the tremendous circula- 
tion gains. 

Tue House Macazine Institute pro- 
tested against inclusion of Section 103 (a) 
in the Kennedy-Ives Labor Bill. The sec- 
tion requires burdensome reports from every 
employer who spends more than $5,000 on 
any means of communicating with his em- 


ployees on any subject that has to do with 
bargaining. Failure to do this will be con- 
sidered a crime, leaving the employer liable 
to $10,000 fine and a year in jail. 

Miss Frances Smith, House Magazine 
Institute president, told Senator Ives, ‘‘We, 
who are an association of editors of maga- 
zines and newspapers published for em- 
ployees by companies in and near Greater 
New York, believe it is unfair, unreason- 
able and full of danger to effective labor- 
management relations.’" Miss Smith added 
that postage alone which a large company 
might spend in communicating with em- 
ployees in regard to the merits of the com- 
pany—wage increases, retirement plan, 
hospitalization and so on—could easily 
amount to more than $5,000 a year. Be- 
cause of the ambiguous language which, 
Miss Smith said, “‘we understand is used 
in Section 103 (a), an employer would not 
know when he would have to report the 
money spent in this means of communicat- 
ing with his employees. For fear of becom- 
ing involved in this section, he would 
avoid doing those things which are today 
considered good personnel practices."’ 


THe CargER SPOTLIGHT is a neat single 
sheet published monthly for the career 
employees of the City of Denver. Steven 
Langer is the editor. He has prepared a 
brief handbook for his reporters, as well as 
a form for them to use in writing their 
stories. The form includes a space for the 
reporter's name, the date, the department, 
and the agency. There is a reminder to ob- 
tain the consent of the person or persons 
concerned before submitting a news item. 
There is also a blank for the signature of 
the appropriate supervisor. The quotation 
from Kipling appears along the side of 
the form: ‘I keep six honest serving men, 
they taught me all I know; their names are 
What and Why and When and How and 
Where and Who.”’ 
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The handbook itself advises reporters 
to develop a nose for news. It lists news- 
worthy items such as social or athletic 
events, coming events of interest, honors 
and awards, department news, employee 
vacations or hobbies, and on-the-job acci- 
dents. Reporters are urged to be accurate, 
to get clearance, to submit news early. 
They are not listed on the masthead, but 
are given by-lines by way of recognition 
of their efforts. 


An Eprtortat, “Mituions, Just To 
Stay 1n Bustngss’’ is used to point up the 
significance of two articles in the June 
USS Westerners, published by the Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division and Columbia Iron 
Mining Company, United States Steel 
Corporation, San Francisco. The articles de- 
scribe a new multimillion-dollar coal clean- 
ing plant, and a plan to build a multimil- 
lion-dollar continuous annealing facility at 
the Pittsburgh Works. The editorial ex- 
plains ‘“These two large improvements are 
not to enable us to produce a new group 
of products. Nor will they materially in- 
crease production of our present range of 
products. One will improve efficiency while 
helping to improve quality. The other 
largely improves quality and uniformity to 
meet more exacting and changing customer 
requirements. Just to keep competitive in 
a business like ours requires huge new in- 
vestments.’ The editorial concludes by 
pointing out that operating results are the 
sum total of what each of us does indi- 
vidually and as a group. Rockwell Here- 
ford is manager of employee publications 
for the company. 


A TemptinG Picture or A DELIGHTFUL 
Piace To Work is presented by CIBA Side- 
lights, published by the public relations 
division of CIBA Pharmaceutical Products 
Inc., Summit, New Jersey. A parade of 
summer fashions in the courtyard of one 
of the buildings pictures pretty models in a 


beautiful garden setting complete with 
bright tulip beds, green grass and a danc- 
ing fountain. A telling shot shows men 
employees hanging out of second floor cor- 
ridor windows to watch the parade and 
take pictures. 

The same pretty courtyard was also 
used for an outdoor art show of paintings, 
drawings and sculpture by CIBA employees. 
Candid snapshots of employees viewing the 
exhibit reveal studious frowns and puzzled 
concentration. The show, arranged jointly 
by the personnel division and the Design 
Section of advertising, contained numerous 
examples of both modern and conventional 
styles. According to the judges, the work 
was of amazingly high quality for an ex- 
hibit by amateurs. 

“Quatity 1s Aut or Us”’ is the title of 
a fine feature in Current News, a 12-page 
monthly published by the American Chicle 
Company, Long Island City, New York. 
Editor Mary Jane Shields used an unusually 
good group picture of a crowd of employees 
for the cover. It’s a close-up shot taken 
from above, and although the number of 
people is large, their features are clear, 
and their expressions are lively and inter- 
ested. On the cover she says, ‘Whether 
times are good or bad, the company that 
manufactures the best product for the low- 
est cost will always get the purse. We call 
this ‘‘quality.’’ Some people think of *‘qual- 
ity’’ in terms of long rows of precisioned 
machines turning out a product untouched 
by human hands, but no machine ever 
functioned without a human being to guide 
it, or to design it in the first place. It holds 
true that the product will always be only 
as good as the people who make it. Here 
at American Chicle we are all involved in 
manufacturing a product...it follows 
then, that the ‘‘quality’’ in our product is 
all of us!’ An excellent picture feature 
shows employees at their various jobs and 
explains how each job helps add up to a 
quality product. 





HELP WANTED 


Socony Mosit Oir Company desires Training Supervisor in 
Libya with specialized knowledge of oilfield operations 
Degree in education or equivalent. Minimum five years 
experience. Send full educational background and experience 
details to—C. L. Laue, Socony Mobil Oil Co., 150 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PERSONNEL Assistant: National company with multi-branch 
operation offers exceptional opportunity for college graduate, 
26-28 with personnel training and some experience. Work 
will cover all phases of Personnel Administration under a 
progressive program. Future advancement possibilities arc 
excellent. Location is Hartford, Conn. Send complete resume 
and salary desired to Box 585. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PgrsoNNEL-INpustRiaL Reations: Age 31, married, one 
child, B.B.A. Personnel Administration. Seven years experi- 
ence—five years with present multi-plant manufacturer 
Experienced in recruiting, safety, medical services, policies 
and procedures, wage and salary, welfare and recreation, 
labor relations, training, testing and editing company house 
organ. Desire growth opportunity with progressive firm 
Reply Box 572. 


Pursonnec: Last six years experience in Engineering Personne! 
Services. Two years in general personnel with a manufacturer 
of heavy electrical machinery. BA in Economics with grad- 
uate work in labor and personnel at University of Chicag: 
Seeking position in general personnel in a multi-plant opera- 
tion or where there is an opportunity to combine the tech 
nical and other phases of general personnel. Age 38, married, 
2 children. Veteran. Complete resume on request. Reply 
Box $75 


Haves Broap Expsrience in personnel field including safety 
training, personnel research and employment. Primary inter 
ests are placement, psychological testing, employee develop- 
ment, counseling and motivation. Desire position in personne 
or related field where skills and training will be fully utilized 
Masters degree in Industrial Psychology, supplemented by 
minors in science and business. Age 35. Married, 4 children 
Will relocate. Reply Box 580. 


PERSONNEL & INDUsTRIAL Retations Manacer: Will consider 
staff position. Thoroughly experienced in Professional Re- 
cruitment, Training, Policies and Procedures, Labor Rela- 
tions, Wage and Salary, Safety, Security and Welfare Benefits 
Reply Box 581 
—— 

Personnet-Lasor Revations: g years experience all phases. 
Heavy contract negotiations, grievance handling, arbitration 
dealing with 7 unions in well known multi-plant company 


Work in developing programs and policies, wage admin., 


employment, training, research and planning. B.S., M.A., 


work toward Ph.D. Some college teaching. Minimum sal- 


' 
rk 
arty $8—10,000. Reply Box 582. 


Do you HAVE A POSITION IN Lasor Rexations that offers a 
real challenge? An industrial relations graduate, currently 
working in Employee Relations, with emphasis on griev- 
ances, disciplinary problems, and counselling, would like to 
discuss it with you. Age 27, married, military service fully 

| location open, and salary a bargaining point. Re- 


pusTRiAL Rexations or Director 
ormer educator 
with two top companies, 
merit revie. 
personnel publications, 
evelopment of personnel polici 
nt. Work with both 
companies at plant and staff 
Reply Box 58 


Direcror or Assistant: Personable and 
experic ars top level position, supervising 
Nistration program. Mul 
st labor-management relati 
n. Up-to-date college credi 


relocate. $10,000. range. Reply 


roR OR AssISTANT TO PERSONNEL Director 


ager of largest division ver 


ally known multi-plant company 

experience with union negotiation 
ns. Desire grov 

ize progressive firm 


married. Le 


arri¢ea 


PERSONNEL WOMAN ngle, seeks career oppor- 


tunity. Experie placement, counseling 
employee benefit programs, testing, training. Also training 


eroup worker. Prefer Midwest locatior 


magna cum laude, majored in psychology and 


B x s88 
celiiiaiiaeiaananiaianiee 
Reapers: Are you looking for a 
administer complete personnel program 
> Now employed as Personnel Manager of 
ny in Chicago. Total 20 years’ experience 
nd department store operation 
Trained in modern personnel procedure 
degree. Member ASPA. No dependent 
M. Stroup, 170 Evergreen, 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ 4 line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 








New Books for More 





Improving 
Managerial 
Performance 


By VIRGIL K. ROWLAND 
The Detroit Edison Company 


A leading consultant on personnel prob- 
lems outlines a tested system for manage- 
ment appraisal of performance on the 
job, designed to help the individual under- 
stand fully what is expected of him, to 





for use in ng Programs, begi 
with methods for selecting employees, 
and carrying through such advanced 





techniques as 
universities, “job er t” and spe- 
cial problem-solving conferences. 


“A ‘must’ for the professional .. . the 


management is indebted to 
Virgil K. Rowland for what he has con- 
tributed, is and will con- 


tinue to pe ne — the Fore- 
word by Lawrence K. Appley, President, 
American Management Association. $3. 50 


At your bookstore or from 


Effective Management 





Junior 
Boards of 
Executives 


A MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROCEDURE 


By JOHN R. CRAF 


Dean, School of Business, 
University of Louisville 

How junior boards are used in the man- 
agement structure and how they fit into 
overall management philos- 
ophy. On the basis of o observa- 
tions at more than a score 

where such boasts aii folk ama the 
author concludes that the system, used 
with sound objectives, can contribute 


significantly to the building of executive 
talent. 


analytical study and appraisal by Dean 
Craf may help to bring employers and 
employees a broader understanding of 
the mutual benefits for both that can be 
achieved in this area of Human Rela- 
tions. Dean Craf has aa tees tagatioer th 
inside story of the Junior Boards in 2 
companies; among them there is 
diversity to indicate how this prograin 
works in business im different fields and 
with both small and annual —_ 
incomes.”—From the ‘oreword by 


Charles P. a ay ome of the 
Board, McCormick & y. $3.50 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


.it is my hope that this thorough . 
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